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Foreword 



Human uicins are a ncvcr-ciuling concern for education ant] action. 
In 1966. a resolution of tlip United Nations General AssQtnbly formally 
]>roelainicd 1968 as Intcimational Human Rights' Year, President John- 
son, in ])roe!ainiing 1968 as Human Riglits Year in the United States, 
declared, ''\Vc }eaffirn> our allegiance to the Universal Declaration' of 
Hunuin Rights and call upon all citizens and institutions to advance its 
])ur])oses to^thc extent of their abihties/' Recognizing that human rights 
Avill continue to be a vital and continuing concern of education,^ the 
Natioiia! Council for the Social Studies commissioned this publication, 
A Guide fo Human Rights Education, Ft is otir hope that this Bulletin 
will contribute to and provide guidance* for the continuance of this 
effort as a part of the regular social studies curriculum. 

The authors ifrc>s4£j?c congratulated on their contribution to the 
[caching of values. In a plurali^ic society such as ov.;s, the* classroom 
tcaclier is constantly faced with pVblems and pressures on how to treat 
\alues and wlucli vahics to emphasize. Certainly, in this period of conflict 
we must approach squarely the issue of human rights, ,\ 

WJiaf is the Toh of the chsswom teacher in fransmitting the vahies ol 
our society? . - • ' - 

How can thifbcst bv iKcompU^hctl? 

Wlmt arc the vahics of a phirahstic society? 
It IS hoped that this guide will stinuilale further research and expcrinien- 
taiion to aid classrooni tcpLchexs and curriculuni builders. 

llic Council is indebted to Ixislic Wood and Paul Hincs for the 
preparation of this tiuicly Bulletin, -Our S]7ccial 'thanks go to Chief 
Justice Vnul Warren for the precise sunnnary of the probleni and actions 
being taken by the legal profession in the introductory chapter. 

Ronald O. SMnn, President 
National Council for the Social Studies 
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The yeak or 1968 lias-been^doclared % the JPresideiit of the United 
States and the Secretary Generi*k)f the United Nations as human \rights 
year. It is the feehng of.the authors of this-bulletifi that hiiman rights^ in- 
volve basic %lues which can l3e identified and Wught within the a^^iext 
of the^currcnt curriculum of the secondary and elementary schools of the 
Urii^d States. Toward this en^u:§rtain teaching suggestions are tpade^ 
but each teacher is urged to utiUze his own techniques to further the un- 
derstanding of liuniari>nghts cpngspts ^n eveiy grade level^anS iii every 
subjecf area. In thib day of degrees of atomic overkill; it- is' extremely 
important that the education profession corifribute its^sftare to man's 
better understanding'of Irian/ ' ■ ^ 

Human :rights and the struck for human rightj^jiaVe Men present as 
long as mail has recorded his own history. Basically, hurnan rights in- 
volve'the relationship between man and his so^ety. Within this frame- 
%vork (^Ndiar is known as the social contract/ human /rights specifically 
define the duties, responsii^ih'ti^, and rights4f both the individiial and 
society. Whilejiuman rights iiivplye ^'rights," the^ al^o include the du- 
ties and r^^nsibilities of man within his^sdciefy. Human righte havaad- 
vanced further where rights have been guarant^d'l^ally in documents. 
Many nations of men have contributed/'to the overall progress of human 
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rights. Human rights is^also the stor\- of man's mcrca^i ^ d^^ for 
civilized life whereby the dignity of each human being uilVbe resp^^ 
and protected. Dignity, respect for tlic individual an/ . thp^fic&ptance of 
the right to be di^erent are concepts inv%ccl in the definition of huinan 
rights. Among rights -frcquently^^ of religion, fr^- 

dpm of thought, freedom of ppini . 
\vork,^anct the tight to air adequajc Standard^ living. AlV are com- 
monly considered basic tonaiv right^^^ a;dclition; it is each man's 
right as a liuman to bdijudged by his o\vn merits rather than on^ the basis 
ofbirth^xobr, or reiigipiis c^^^^ . ' ^ 

HistonBlhy the IGffiited States has been a leader in Jhe slru^le for .the- 
attainment oHull htffiian rights/ Sijph documents as^the Virginia of- 
Riglib, the pecllratiori ofin^e^^ of the United 

States with its Bill of Rights^ rtie:I£iBancip3tipn-P^^ the 1 3th, 

14th, and 1 5tli Anicndnients to tlic^Constitu tion> .the progressive l^isla- 
tion of thc.eariy 20rh century,- and rFYanklip Rooscve]^^ 
have all been jiiilestoncs in nian^^ evolution tpward fulKhuman riglits. 
In spite l^-marMd success- in the atgihment"of his own individual 
rights, the United "Stafercitizen must remember that unless freedom* 
is granted to every man-it is only ^extended privilege. . 
• In the cariy days.6f the United Nati6ns, the United States under 
l^det5hip^LMrs.-4a^notJLQg§g^ the pniver^l 

Declaration of Humaff Kighb.^lowin 

Carthy era, the United Staterfpcusedats'^fe onMnternCprobl ^ 
in the struggle for human rights. Tlie h^ rulings of the^JInit^ Stite 
' Supreme Court irirtiie-195*tarro^ 

' inated segregation jn the piiblic schools, and the ensuing confrontation 
with Fedefal,:State, and;local officials over the decision created a situa- 
•tion whereby -American-lcadership faUercd in'tl^ international stru^le 
* for human rights. . ' - 

^ Tlie authors take the: position tliat -while continuing our own search 
for.equal rights in this country, the United Stat^ should a^^^ 
tivc leadership in the inteniatiorial sttbggld for^umari rights^1)y sighing 
tlie conventions which have:been propds^ by the Uftited Nations. 9p- 

. ponents of these conventions sincerelr feil that' ratification by:the United 
States might be the first step toward c\:cntua).ineadlin^ the f^nited 
Nations in tlie United States ;domestic affai#Some lawyers have indi- 
cated there are points- oFconflict Vet\kcn tliese proposed conventions 
and theiUnited' States Constitution. . ; 
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the opponent|; of the conventions may b^fsincerc in their- be- 
lief, the Authors believe Wis inconceivable fhat theUnjted States $hould 
not bc^ajleadcf in the striiggle for men attaining full human rights. On 
March 21, 1967, Arthur Goldberg; then -ambassador to, the United Na- 
tions^ pi ^ded for. American ratification of thr ' uman riglitLaConvcn- 
tions. H(f pointed out that the United States has frequently bceti a part}', 
to hunijj'n rights'-conVcntions and cited such examples as the convention 
against slavcr}' \\^iich was ratified uijder Herbert Hoover, and the con- 
vention on the nationality of \yomen which was ratified under Franklin 
Roosevelt. Coupled with the historic precedent of ratifying human 
rights conventions, is the fact tbat in law and in spirit the United States 
throughout its history^ lias professed to believe in the full attainment of 
human rights by all mankind. 

In the prq^aration of this bulletin, numerous materials were exam- 
ined an(3 a number of them- included in the annotated biblio^aphy. 
Many were surprisingly -similar in ideas and litcrar)' approach* A special 
word of thanks is dae to Russel Broadhead wKo collected most of the 
sources utilized. Dr. Broadhead's comments were most- valuable biit none 
of the flaws in the style or contant of the book should be attributed to 

him. . I ' . ^' / ' 

' While the authorsv attempted to be objective in presenting the ma- 
terial, a biased^sition toward urging the ratification of the conventions 
is evident. No apology is intended, but th| reader^ should be awlrc of 
the authors' concern that freedom be universal. 
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Qontinuing Action 
Fpr Human Rights 

By Cfiief Justice Earl Warren*^ 



INTRODUCTION' 

We^ have come together today to participate in a t^cclebration of 
/ • V -Human Rights Year. which was proclaimed by President Johnson. This 

\ is also and primarily^Tc hiternational Year for Human Rights, an 

observance designated by the ' United Nations General Assembly to 
' commemorate the 20th Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights. 

^ ' r We are here not just to cdebrate human rights but/also to advance. 

V \ them. To do tb^ we must better understand them, wc must constantly 

seek toieani Ino^ about them and their impact on our world here 
at home and abroad, and we mu^t^sadd our voices to the growing 
choruo of demand for the promotion of human rights in all aspects of 
government policy ^ both the federal and local levels/ 
It is significant that we do not meet here clandestinely n6r do we 
*■ meet under private auspices. InsteHd we mectjii the most public of 
places and we arc invited by our government. We are asked to learn 
' - from one another and to eive counscl^^\\e are asked to ^discuss "con- 

tinning action for human rights." That issan .appropriate title for a 

V I 

* This address by Chief Justice Earl Warren was given at an invitational conference 
convened by the President's Commission ,for the Obswance of Human Rights Yea<^ 
^ 1968 that was held in Washington, D. on ;D'e<3ember 4, 1968- We arc indebted 

3 io the President's Commission for permission 'to prmt this address. 
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2 . cofitinuing action lor human rig^s: 

conference a§ the end of this administration— an administration which 
has ^jrob^ibly doi:e more than any other for human rights. Now it will 
be up to us to begin the planning for the years to come— for --the 
many unsolved or partially met problems, for the problems that we 
only barely see on the horizon as threats in the futur§, and for the 
ways in' whjch we must organize to meet those problems. ^ - ^ 
I shalhnot attempt to give you guidance in tliesc matters, but I do^ 
-wan/to recall a few salient facts about human rights in the^ United 
^^■Sfatcs and in the wodd. In ^ particular I want to speak about matters 
which are universal, matters wliich are not confined by the boundaries 
of ouf,co«ntry. - ' 

Mt was^ sheer accident that the 20th .^\miiversary of the Universal 
Declaration should fall in thc.samc year ns the 100th anniversaj)' of 
the proclamation of the Htlv Amendment to the United States Consli- 
tutjon. It is', hov/^:ver, well to remember that both of these documents 
are founded, in the same principle—a principle which in this countr}' 
was written into our Declaration of Independence— men arc cre- 
ated equal and are endowed with certain nmalienablei rights." The 
Declaration of Independence was not law, but the HtH Amendment, 
which provides that no state shall ' make or enforce ai/y law denying 
to citizens of the United States the equal protection of the law, is the 
kej^tone of our Constitutional guaranties, ^ -/ » 

it took 9Q years to have the pledge of equality stated in 'the Declara- 
tion of Indeiiendence written into law. And it took/another 50 years 
to redeem that pledge by striking down the invidioi/s doctrine of sep- 
arate but jcqual Tliat decision in the Brown Casp was followed by 
numerous pthcr^ decisions, and laws which ]oosc(^^ the bonds of in- 
justice. And nov; in a* most recent decision the Court has upheld the 
hand of Congress in its effort to destroy all '*badges*'.of slavery. 
In 1945* the allied powers of the Second World War— known then 
*"as the United Nations-tqpk the 'jirst steps in laying die foundations 
for a, better whM oider. They adoptccl the, Charter of the United 
Nations in the preamble to which it is stated tliat' they reaffirm their 
faith ''in the cyual rights qf men and womqn," and they* further 
stated as a purpose of the organization to pjomote and encourage re- 
spect fo5 human rights for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. Tljree years later in the Univ.ersaWDeclaration of 
Human Rights these same countries again affirme'd ftieir belief in 
• human rights as a wav of life for all men in the statement of that 
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very simple principle, *V\11 human beings arc born free and cqiml in 
dignify and rights/' At the same time* they declared that precognition 
of fhe . . . equal and inalienable rights of all . . . is the foundation of 
freedom, justice anci peace .hi the world/'^ 

It "was a- testament to tlie>^nhefent wortlnof'man that those United 
^Nations Jiad joined together to uproot totalitarianism .and lestorc lib- 
erty. And when they Joined in the solemn compact of the Charter of 
the United Nations and affirmed their faith injmman rigMs, they 
founded their new order on the principle of the equality of men. 

Our countr\' was once torn apajt by the failure of mer< io. believe and 
to practice the principle of equality, and in recent years the fabric of 
our societjL b^^-^ jperilousl^sclose to the tearing point because of a 
failure to IS^e-brttat priiK;i}^c jTlie potential for strife is great when 
some men^lwill not <fca]^itl^thers as equals worthy -of dignity and 
respecUand fairness. Tliat pptcntial for strife is latent in the world as 
a whole -and. dictates that we in particular as the strongest of coun- 
- tries deal \yitli others on /a basis of respect, mutual understanding, 
^md compassi'oil for their Search for meanhigful equality in all of the 
'pursuits of man— economic, cultural, ancFpolitical. At the same time 
we must offer j» worthy example by solving our' own problems of 
inter-personal relations, and demonstrating the potential strength of a 
multi-racial society in which common, bonds of humanity transcend 
all other narrow or parochial considerations. 

Equality, then,^is and will be the main theme of all oiir efforts both 
Jijhomc and abroad; but at the same time that we fight for equality^ 
we must make it worth having. .We could be cgual and all be slaves 
as well as equal and free'menyniercforc, we need laws, good laws/ 
we need institutions, well conceived and founded, and we need men 
of coiiyictioii and decency who will give tiicse things meaning. 

ITie foundations of a law of human rights ^for all^mankind arc th-^ 
UN Charter obligation to promotc and protect luinian rights and the 
standards proclaimed in the Universal Dcclafetion of Human Rights. 
This Declaration has already had a real impact on countries around 
the world. In speaking of th<>-Universal Declaration Secretary General 
UTliant said recently: 

*'It may safely f^e said . . . that the Declaration lias guided and in- 
spired many statesmen and legislators. It has^ undoubtedly also helped* 
the men. women xm^xcliildrcn for whom it had been procJaimed. 
Those who suffered imn mequitkSf horn prc/udices, from humilia- 

/ 
; 




Hons, horn /ear and insecmity found in it n^^ustificntion fdi}thekxonh 
plaints and protests mid additional grounds 7or tlicii claims for re- 
V ' dress/' ( ' V ^, . • 

Similarly Roy -Wilkins said at the in'tern4ional Conference on 
Human Rights held at Tehran this year that **The"vfsipn/of ,the^Uni- 
vcrsaF Declaration and our a$5U)ciatioii in^ the ' United 'Nations', sys- 
tem have heen helpful in expanding pur sights.!', I belie^^e t^at it is 
true that the Universal Declaration has. enlarged our vismn, ffit 1 be- 
lieve even more firmly that it has only barely begun. i6 play its role^ 
y in khc development of a universal society. It has a major role to play:" 
^>otli»here among us and abroad in the many countries wTiich are con- 
tending with sin^iiar and even the same, probkm^^ which we have 
faced dv«cltl*c^3st.bundr€d vears. . ' / * sf - * ' 

Tlic Uni^'ersal Declaration, was also the starting fcoint for a v^ sig- 
nificant attempt to develop a law of human right* to which countries 
' could pledge themselves. The purpose of this was to withdraw the 
citizen to some extent— in the njost fundamental assets of*^is rela- 
tionship to his government— from the -potentially arbitrary actions 
c^f his governments As a result it was* thought^ipankind .wou!3 be 
>4eneftted and governments would be deterred" from despotic tenden- 
1 cics. Tlie ^ultimate hope was that the individual countries, would de- 
velop stable, democratic ^governments which Would ibc mutually re- 
specting, and inclined to deal with iiiternational problems in a man- 
ner reflecting their internal lawful nature. 

tJiow far then have wc come in developing this international law of 
human rights? Over 20 major human rights conventions have been 
adopted by the United Nations, the International Labdr Organization, 
and UNESCO. A few of thc«i are in fcrcc- among the parties wdiich 
have acceded to them. Unfortunately the United States is a party to 
only tw^o of them and this status has been reached only in the last 
year. We arc still not a party t^ such major conventions as the Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Forced Labor, the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, and the Convcnfion on the 
Elimination on all iporms of Racjal Djscrimination. IS^or havQ we as 
yet even signed, no less ratified,^ the two Covenants on Civil and Po- 
litical Rights, and' Economic, So6ial and Cultural* Rights which grow 
directlv out of the Universal Declaration. 
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We arc a nation of niinoritics4-ininorities which nayc confr([lnted 
major problems' of war and peace, and self-gox ernmcnt^is a majority. 
The majority respects our pluraUstic nature— we- have evfcn "made of 
our heterogeneous origins a national strength and a point of -national 
pride.^ We feel a natural sympathy and undei^tanding ior oppressed 
groups; w'e seek to preserve \*lements of, our ^varied cultural' herita^ 
and' weave them into our national ^fabric. Nevertheless", .we have 
failed \)ursclvcs* in not ratifying fw6 conventions w^hic^ were drafted 
as qh expression of man's readiness to *recogni7.e the special protec- 
tion which the minority deserves and needs. We as a nation should 
have been the first to ratify the Genocide Convention and the Race 
Discrimination Convention.- Instead we mav well be near the last to 
ratif\? the Genocide Convention w'hich has about 80 parties to.it already, 
and the Rrcc Discrimination Convention will probably enter into 
force without' the Ui^tfcd States haying niade'-'any serious move to ac- 
,cedc to it. • ' . - 

This sad record and the r\;sponsibility *fdr it lies squarely w-ith 
those who have a parochial outlook oii our world problems. They 
have failed to m<?asurc the climate of change r\ the world. 91iey have 
failed to recdgni'/^ that men and their institutions do not stand still 
in the" face of grdat changes' We attj not so uticertain of ourselves 
and our future that we cannot make our institutions^ conform to our 
needs as a progressiv^4)eople. 

Now let us turn to the question of international institutions. Law is 
as effective as the willingness of people to obey it. That willingn(^s 
does not always spring spontaneously from the brtast of man, neither 
is it a necessary nor an immutable element of government. Law is a 
set oi standards 'backed by ^luthority 'which induces corfipliance. And 
whether that authority is 'the police ix)wer or solely the weight of 
public opinion— what counts will be compliance. 

Ordinarily the majority of people and especialhMnoraf or corporate 
entities— groups of people, corporations, international ^associations', 
and even states— will respond to moral pressure,. to publicity^ to sanc- 
tions that; do nol: even involve the threat of force. Whereas at the 
national level we can hardly conceive of a useful' criminal code or 
. meaningful civil statutes without courts and police power to back them . 
up— at the .international level we must envision, at least initially, 
more sophisticated institutions. * 



6 . continuing action for.human rights 

On the international level the 'United Nations has"\ pursued t\Vo 
courses of action. On the one hand it has gradualFy developed means 
for tl^e promotion human rights through programs of information, 
research, and technical assistance. On the other hand it has^ sought, 
but qnly with modest succcsS; to develop means of protecting human 
nghts' through ' tlic promulgation of conventions, the ufe of periodic 
and other repdrtsrand most recently a modest beginning has been 
made in the introduction tmd discussion of actual complaints of spe- 
cific violations of hyrnah rights. 

Of course thesfi two'^ines of action tend to ^overlap substantially 
and one should not hiinimizc the UN'sniiany programs wliich sup- 
port, human rights objectives; such as humanitarian and .development 
assistance, its actions in the area of peacekeeping, and the major 
contribution made by its far-reaching work in the field of international 
administration. Des^te the excellent jecord whicli the UN has made 
in the field. of human rights, it is a boundless area^ivhich demands 
constant action. It must be strengthened. Its programs require sub- 
stantial enlargement. , And to this end we shall have tojrame a'^ 
broader policy of support fox the United Nations in this area. A part 
of that policy will have to include well conceived initiatives in the 
ar^,^ implementation of hunian^ rights— machinery to hear and re- 
view aild report on violations' of. humnn rights and to provide the 
nccC^ary counseling or assistance to solve those problems. 

Wliat w^^ will need first is listening devices, seismographs of grave 
social il>-il^s which are sciiding their first shock .waves through 
the conscience of mankind or/ which are cracking the boundaries of 
states and beginning to shift Jiations against _cac^^^ into the 

chasm of conflict we have faced periodically, in this century. For this 
reason— if not to correct individual wrongs of which there are many—* 
the worid needs workable maclihier)' at the international level which 
can. survey the state of human ridits in the wojld and receive com- 
plaints of gross violations. Where Wcssary it nmst be able to reach 
6ut and learn about situations that W threatening human rights. In 
this way tendencies dangerous to iWc groups of people, to na- 
tions, or even to the peace of the world may be spotted early and 
movx^d toward some form of correction, conciliation, of amelioration. 

The United Nations has already /taken the lead in developing 
such machinery— it has grown almost organically out of the human 
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rights provisions of the Charter— which provide that thq 'JN ^'^all 
^promote and protect* human rights and make' rccommencktions tor 
that purpose. AL'thc same time dc\-clo'pment of this machinery has 
been plagued by the taint Qf. politics— the suspicion that complaints 
brought or - Accusations- made * arc meant to einbanass or to secure 
some small political advantage, this will probably always remain a 
problem ito matter how skillfully we devise the organs of review, 
jjeliberation, and report to ^Icalwith human rights violations. But let 
us ahvays renfember that .we arc an open and free society and as 
such we thrive on freedom of information— wc accept criticism, analy- 
*sis, ,4ind debate as our very life Blood. Wdcan accept such moderate 
outside concern with bur affairs and hope to -benefit from it.. At the 
same time we will help others achieve an' acceptance of self-examination 
healthful in the development of free dcmocra^ societibs. 

There are many threats .to our security afid integrity as a nation, 
and as a people. But let us not forget the threat ^vhich may be 
the gravest of all— gravest of all because it threatens us as moral, 
not mortal, but moral bcingj;-and that is tlie^ threat of ourselves— 
th^ threat that wc may cease to be an outward going, freedom loving, ^ 
and tolerant people, flic threat that we may destroy our own demo- 
cratic institutions through malice or inadvertence: And to safeguard 
against this possibility we must be ready to accept a check mi our- 
selves which is nol^at the same rime subject to the corruption which . 
could affect our institutions. In accepring this ver\^ limited degree of 
supra-nationality weUvould do so in the confidence that others would 
be prepared to join us in the interest of 'maintaimng those demo- 
cratic institutions which.alone ofFer a true4iope of i^eace.V ^ 
' AsJ Jiavc already said neither law npf^iiistitutioriS^e^in^he long 
rim the true protectors of man— man is flic protector of man* Man 
writer his own laws and builds his own institutions. They are only as 
good as the men who create them and will last only as long as men 
will have confidence in them and support them. Tlierefor# at' the 
heart of gie problcni of the human condition is man and^his attitudes. 

In this task of affecting attitudfes-of makitig men willing to respect 
law and to respect the rights of others-we have a major role to play. 
Wc can achieve^ore by individual action and through private or- 
* ganizarions than all the courts in the worid. By the time a matter 
comes to court it means usiiallvltlmt something has gone wrong with 
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our willingness to meet each other as indivi<luals, or with our sense 
of fairness, or with our respect for the other person's rights-r-and , 
perhaps something has^even gone wrong with our society. ThereiFore, 
it is important that we assure that there will be more counseling af 
those who may suffer from injustice, more assistance to the indigent, 
greater efforts in -education, Sn increase in informational programs, 
in sum greater efforts to effect human rights— to make them real in 
our communities. ■ * ' / 

As a part of this work I would urge that wc rely on the authority /. 
of the Universal Declaration and that we consider the usefulness of !i 
placing the urgency of aehie\'ing r^espect for human rights jn the total // 
framework of peace— peace in the community and peace in the/ 
world. It^ specious to talk about peace unless we have ^peace at' 
home md that means compliance with Just laws. Tlie ob[ective of all 
our histitutions should be to bring about compliance 'and respect for 
law through uiiderstanding and not just the exercise of police po\^jer." 
This is, of courge^ crucial in the understanding of the United Na- 
tions and of universal hunian rights. ^ / ' 

It has been my privilege to participate for several years* in an im- 
lX)rtant movement to promote understanding among peoples and na- 
' tions. Many of you will recognize the Center for World /Peace 
through the Rule of Law which brings 'together lawycrs. and/ judges 
from all over the world in an effort to understand and implenient.the 
rule of lawHn. shaping a peacefu! world. This is one of several major 
efforts which has joined men of good will in support of such critical 
concerns as respect for human riglils. 

At a meeting of jurists from around the world on Rule of Law Day, 
September 16, 1968; sponsored by the Center, a resolution wias in- 
troduced which I believed ^ered one useful suggestion for continuing 
action in human rights. It requested that jurist^ around the worid 
sponsor ijational uirits to increase infonnation and understanding and 
awareness of .the human rights^ conventipns. This would constitute a 
useful and important first step ni creating a. greater accepBnce of 
the conventions and of the whole concept of human rights. 

And so in this 20th year of iiie Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, we who have aligned outbdves with the movement for human 
rights have much to he thankful for The movement toward that end 
is substantial; it is worldwide;, and if ;^s to be-^Klt on very Continent 
of the earth. So today wc reassert our -bplief that human rights must 
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be 'jL matter of our continuing concern and we pledge our efforts to- 
ward the fulfillment- of^the promip of the Universal Declaration .of 
Human Rights, ^the principles of ^hich arc basic to justice and 



peace. 
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MilQstc^es \nth& 
Hi$t@ry of Htiman 
Rights 



CHAPTER OI^E- 



It is'n(^ POSSiBLii to examine ever)* step man has taken along the path 
to greater respect for indi^tfual human rights. The principles o£ human 
rights/are olfl and the slow progress in achieving these human rights is 
evident?)eomplete success in the attainment of human rights for all men 

Js^^ualfy^Qne -person away fi^m success. WTiile an oversimplification, 
tlJidea that each man must convince himself to. respect the rights of 
his fellow man is the focus of human rights achievement. One must be- 

/'come his brother'^ keeper yet allowJiis.brether the privilege of being dif- 
ferent from him jf he so desires. For your contribution toward universal 
attainment of human rights each must convince himself of the validity' of 
these principles which have sa frcqnently been reinforced and reempha- 
sized by*mankiild. - . i ' - 

While this treatment ijf the history- ^of human rights is by necessity 
brief, a number of t^^'' significant milestones are identified. Others are, of ' 
course, not discussed. The long path to the current status of human 
rights started when eariy men began associating with each other in or- 
ganized groups or tribes. But for better illustration, man's progress 
sliall be iriitially^idcntl5td with one of.the many eariy legal codes ofthe 
ancient world.^fii snnh early documents ^s^ammurabi's Code/the con- 
cepts of law, arid juirice were establisliSl. While the codeK)f Hammurabi 
Avould not seem particulariy humane today, for the period of 1700 B.C. 
it was very enlightened. The words from the code . . that the strong « 
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might not opp?ess,^ie weak and that they should give justice ^to the 
orphan and he Widow . , rjvcic representative of concepts which were 
to dire^ man's'struggle for.human rights until the present day. Around 
the concepts of law and justice'^\yhi'ch may be identified, in the:Hani' 
murabi Opde, the stor}^ bf^he scfuggle for human rights-begins." <Ehe 
strengtheiling of these basic ideas and the -increased unflcrstanding of 
their role and man's responsibility to provMc law an^i justice^? the Story 
of human rights.' , ' - 

. Whilfe these ancient codes had considerable merit for their time,:pun- 
^ ishment was harsh and tlie-human quality too t)ften omitted. In most ^ 
areas^^only the privileged classes of men came under the law. Tlie com^ 
monFman^s role in the legal process was considered on a secondary basis 
if^t^ali: ' . ' , 

. Tlie emphasis on. man in the. human rights stor>' is introduced by two 
\pQoples-the Greeks and the Hebre\v^. Tlie ancient Greek, best r^pre- 
'sehted in the Athenian culture, gave a new and.dynamic portrait of the 
role of the individual man in the scheme olIifcNot only.was man-glori— 
; fied to extent uhpaMeleiin ancien\ histor\^ but also the Athenians 
give-newlneanings to the concept which has become known as democ- 
racy. The respect for man's place in the universe^ well as the system 
of government which developed from this overall respect for man— 
democracy— are significant milestones in man^s search for human dig- 
nity. Tlie words-of Pericles, "Our fonn of government is called a dcmoc- 
-racy t)ecause it is placed in the hands not of the few, but of the many," 
indicate the pattern which must be involved in the government and in 
the struggle for universal human rights. \ 
' With the first major signs of democracy developing in the ancient 
world, a primary vehicle for ultimate success in achieving human rights 
was present. Although technically Athenian democracy failed to meet 
the standards of modern day democracy, the principles which were to in- 
fluence and make pbssiblCiC|rderly change were present. 

Several centuries follovvlng the golden age of Athens, another infu- 
sion olprinciples whfch\vcre to alter the further course of human rights 
emerged)\n the Western world. Tliese principles l^merged from the re- 
ligious philosophy of the Hebrews and the Christian spct which devel- 
oped'^m Judai^. But again, it was the Greeks who played a dom- 
inant role-irlthe ptopagandizings^these principles by helping to spread 
the teachings \^ich are known a^theJuded-Christian Code and ulti- 
mately Christianity. "God is love" and the verse which perhaps best 
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sums up human rights, "Love thy neighbor as thyself " \^wc the core of 
the rehgio'nVhich has influenced all mankind.^ ^ ^ 

Ot:h.er parts of the Meditetfrancah ^worid \yere also involved in 
strengthening human rights primarily by emphasizing the concepts of 
law, justice/and responsibility. By 450 B.C., the Romas Jlepublic ha3 
established the Law^f the Twelve Tables which guapnfced all citizens 
rights and dutj^. While at the J:imc viewed as a niafof Achievement for 
the plebian class, the Law of the Twelve Tables was an import;int factor 
Tn^fhe foundations of the legal system which was to influence Western' 
thought. The spirit of the Law of the Twelve Tables may be examined : 
in the following Excerpt: 

If a nfan ctill^ndthcr io law^ lie must go. If he go not, they shdl wit- 
ness itj then he shall be seized ... If they settle the matter out of court, 
let it be announced ... 1/ they settle not, they 'shall a%ue the case in the 
assemhly or in the forum before niidday; then they shall plead and 

^rove, both being preseiit He who needs a witness shaH withm 

thx^e days go to his house and notifj' him . . . When 41 contract or 
transfer is riiade^ what the tongue hds pronounced, the law shall en- 
force. . TT' ^ ' • * . ' ' 

This written law was the beginning of the Roman system of juris- 
prudence which has sewed as.- a basis for modern law.^ Significant 
human rights progr^s occurred when the protection of the law and jus- 
tice was-made available t^ the individual ' ^ * 

While the focus of the chapter^vas and is on human .rights progfess 
which occurred in the Western world, progress was. being made in other 
geographic areas. In India^ Asoka (269-237 B.G.).- after accepting 
Buddhism rejected violence and asked his subjects to J^e qonipas^ionate 
toward all living things. Although, a tyrannical king jn .his early reign; 
once he accepted Buddhism, hC'forgave his former enemies, pardoned 
many, and even gav^ up his favorite pastime of hunting. Even tp^&y^ 
Asoka's edicts urging the following .of the compassionate law^of Buddha 
. may be found on pillars, some of whiclvrise as high as 50'feet.^ 

In China the human rights concepts were expressed- bj^the Cotifucian 
tiprm ;en. /en is the sympathy which all nien feeltoward men. Through 
/en one could share the feelings and common humanity of all men. 

While Asia, and Africa through its tribal democracies, made contri- 
butions to the total humnn tights story, the focus of tlm^chapter cqn-^ 
rerns the historical documents and movements whicIi*1tS5e influenced 
Western thought and which usually arc considered the cornerstones for 
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human rights. It is not through a sense of Western superiority but with 
a desire for'foeus in fliis brief sur^^hat forces a shift from the pillars, 
of Asoka to the eastern part cf tlie Roman Epipive and Constantinople. 

It was nearly a thousand years from the earlier mentioned Law of the 
Twelve Tables until 530 A.D. when the Emperor Justinian had the 
basic principles of Rornan law codified and published in n textbook 
called The Institutes. Elaborating not only on^established Ronian-^n- 
cepts of law and order, Justinian hinted of ideas and concepts that would 
emerge a thousand years later. Examine the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and compare it with the following quotation from Justinian's In- 
stitutes. 'The Laws- of nature which are observed by ali nations ah'ke, 
are estabhshed, as it wer^, by divine providence remain ever fixed and ^ 
unchangeable. But the civil laW.s of each jndividuar$ state are subject to 
frequent change, either by tlie soh'd consent of the people, or a later en- 
actment of another l3w.?^Here,iTone of the earliest statements v;lnch 
» analyzes the change process which must be provided for within society. 
From Justinian VCode, one is able to examine many of the Roman 
ideals of justice and freedom,*^ - . 

The collai>se of the Roman Empire in the West was followed by a pe- 
riod of chaos and confusiojii 'resulting in disregard and neglect of Roman 
^ law. This period of chaos slowed the attainment of further human rights, 
, yet the eariier principles remained although sometifnes dormant until the 
Christian Church ultimately emerged as the dominant institution of so- 
ciety. At first the Church showed promise in leadjug society to accept- 
ance of increased.lumian rigl::^,_Thc Truce ofl3t)d and The Peacq of 
God were posiHve steps whicli ultimately^might have given man the op- 
portunity to live in a society free ofVar and devastation. The Truce of 
God prohibited fighting from Vespers on Wednesday to sunrise on Mon- 
day and also during the holi'?ay periods from Christmas^to Epiphany 
and through much of the spring, late summer, and early fall. The Peace 
of God brought the wrath of the Church against any who violated the 
places of worship, robbcd'tlic poor, or injured the clergy. Ultimately the 
protection giveivXlie clergy was extended to the merchant class. Both.dc- 
crcj^faia-somriDOS^ibility of success. The Church, however, chose not 
to continue this approach to war. With the calling for the Crusades end 
the adoption of the concept of the Holy War, the Church led man into 
- the concept of waYas a religious obligarion. While we realistically live in 
a society plagued by wars and violence, it is interj:^sting to speculate on 
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the course hiniiau history would have taken had Christianity not ac- 
cepted the principle of the holy and eventually the just war J 

The institutions of The Truce of God and Peace of God were all part 
of what is Icnown as the feudal system. While feudalism cannot be con- 
sidered a significant movement in the direction for human rights, feudal- 
ism was based on the concept of the feudal contract. Each party to the 
feudal coj^tract had_ duties, responsibilities; .and certain rights. As the 
Middle Ag^ progressed, more stability in society created an atmosphere 
of greater concern for the basic rights of^nian. It was in this rather cha- 
otic feudal period that a new step in the struggle for human rights ,was 
taken when ^ the concept of a contract between the government and the 
'governed led ♦'o a recognition of rights and responsibilities by mutual 
consent. ^ ' • 

The most-famous document in human rights to emerge from the pe- 
riod of the Middle Ages was the Magna Carta. While the Magna Carta 
was written to guarantee the rights of the English baroiis, the clergy, aifd 
a few freeholders, ultimately all Englishmen gained the legal rights listed 
in this document. The importance of the document was not in its origi- 
nal purpose but in tlic later interpretations. TheVprinciples that the law 
was above the king and that the king may'be forceil to obey the law were 
to influeiKe the remainder of man^s historv":^ luie following excerpt 
from the Magna Carta suggests the increased ricognition of human 
rights that was de^-eloping*: ^ 

Wc [the king] have also granted to .all free mci of our kingdom . . . 
all the underwritten h'berties, to be had and hel([ by them and their 
heirs . . . forever ... No scrutage or aid [unusua taxes] shall be im- 
posed in our kingdom . . . The city of London shalK^ave all its mchnt 
liberties arid free customs, as well by land as by water ... AH oth'er 
citieSy boroughs, carrons, and ports shall have all their free customs . . . 
No free mun shall he taken or imprisoned or dispossessed or banished 
or in any way destroyed . . e.vcept by the lawful judgment of his j?ecrs 
or hy the Jaw of tJie land. To no one will we seiJ, to no one will we j'e- 
•fuse or delay right of justice ... 

No other significant document concerning human rights evolved for 
several cenLuries. While there was a lull between the signing of the 
Magna Carta and the emergence of other primajy documents deahng 
witli man's stmggle for human rights^ other factors changed the structure 
of society signifig^itly to where further success in human rights could 
be achievetJrmimanism reintroduced the earlier Greek concept' of the 
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role of rr,an in society. No longer did scholars have' to examine medi- 
eval translations of the famous writers of ancient Greece, but were able 
to read the works of^Plato, Aristotle, and Thucydides in the original 
language. The examination of these earlier ideas plus the im,;roving 
economic situation contributed to the atmosphere of the Renaissance. 
This spirit is summed up by Leon Dattista Alberti, a contemporary of 
the time, who declared "men can do all things if they will" , r , 

Another factor which strongly influenced society was the emergence 
of the strong nation state. Even though the forces of nationalism were 
gaining acceptance, the king found it necessary^ to secure' ^ 'strong ally 
against the baron who had achieved great power during the feudal pe< 
riod. He needed both financial support and levies of troops. Iti sev- 
eral countries and x^specially in England an unwritten alliance between 
the king and the merchant class was formed. In drawing support from 
this class, the king was forced to make Compensations which improved 
the merchant's place in the structure of society. Although gaining fiscal 
support through such institutions as Parhamerft, the king was never able 
to gain the financial independence he desired. In Britain, at least, the 
Parliament utilized this "economic dependence as a wedge to limit the 
political power gained by tlie king in his confrontation with the noble- 
man. Through the technique of fiscal control they were able to continue 
the unwritten alliance between the king and the emerging middle class 
into modem times. 

During this same historical time period, the Reformation changed the 
religious face of Europe. No longer did all men profess to worship at 
the uhiversal church. Even though the Reformation movement can be 
interpreted to imply a man should be allowed to worship God as he saw 
personally fit,^*^ there was little indication that most Protestants or 
Catholics were tolerant of any man who desired to worship God in his 
own way. The religious wars in France, England, and the Thirty Years 
Wai- werb not periods of great progress in human rights, but finally tlie 
concept of religious tolerance and religious freedom emerged, although 
it woulcl take centuries before the concepts were accepted by the vast 
majority of men.^^ 

Boliowing^the Reformation and the emerging nation-state concept 
with its emphasis on nationalism, came increased demands that the 
government be responsible to the people which it governs. The idea that 
the king was not abov^ the law was found in the Magna'Carta but this 
concept was expanded to include a governing responsibility. Tlie de- 
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mand was stated in Ihc Abjiiration Act of 1581 when the Dutch 
patriots declared their independence froni.Philip II of Spain. 

God did not create the people slaves to fJieir princes, to obej' his 
commands whether rigJit or wrong, but rather the prince for tJie sake of 
the subjects . . . to. govern them fairly . . . and when he oppresses them, 
seeking ... to break down their undent customs and privileges . . . then 
he'is no longer a prince but a tyrant, and the subjects are to consider 
no other view. ? 

While not a well-lcnown revolutionary document, the Dutch presented 
many of the principles which llionias Jefferson used so effectively 
/.early 200 years later, Tliis concept of responsibility of the government 
to the people was also expressed by the British a century after the 
Dutch in 1689. Pariianient summed up human rights which had been es- 
tablished in Riglarid since the Magna Carta in 1215, The examination 
of an excerpt frojm this document, which is located in the document 
_5j^ction, will show a marked similarity between these "guaranteed riglfts 
and the principles which later appeared in thd United States Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights. In the English Bill of Rights, Parliament es- 
^tablished its control over the government thus limiting future illegal 
pressures on its citizens. Britain had taken a signifij^nt step toward 
representative democracy. ^ 

The significance of the Dutch Act of Abjuration, the English Bill of 
Rights, and other humnn rights concepts of the times, were not lost upon 
ijhe cblonists of North America. The political theories of these docu- 
ments were taken and gi\'en renewed emphasis during and after the 
American Revolutionary War. With the Declaratior^ of Independence, 
man officially entered the age of revolution. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that M men are created* 
equal, and they are endowed by their creator with ceitmn unalienable 
rights, that among these are hfe, hbdrfy, and the pursuit of happiness. ' 
That to secure these rights governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the goyerned. That when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it and to institute a new govern- , 
menh , . . 

Following the Declaration of Independence, the American Revolu- 
tionary War, and the Trcnty of I^ris, the leaders of the ne\v^Republic 
provided for the protection of individual rights for its citizens. The Con- 
stitution. of\ the United States and the Bill of Rights represented new^ 
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milestones hi man's search, for freedom. In. spite of the obvious prog- 
ress, even tiiese enlightenecl documents only guaranteed righfs to part 
of the population. Negro slaves, Indians, women,, indentured servants; 
and some religious grSups were not granted full citizenship under 
United States law. Human rights in the United States as well as in other 
parts of the world would require continuing efforts. 

The success of the Americaf. Revolution was not ignored by the rest 
of thcvworld. The French, the Spanish provinces of Latin America,- 
and ultimately -the British, all embarked upon flic different paths of- 
' revolution. Ilie British were al)le 'to.achieve change through the political 
process although in many otiier areas of the world, the human rights 
struggle unfortunately tendal to lie coupled with violence. 

"Liberty consists of the freedon'i to do anything which 'm\M\e$. no- 
one else; hence thase wh:;h assure to tiie other members of societj- the 
sanfe rights. These hmits can only be dl-tcrnnncd by law. . . ." With these 
words, the Freiich in 1789 presented, in the Declaration of tlie Rights 
of Man,- a definition of the word liberty. While the French Revolution 
was torn with violence which ultimately plunged all the continent into 
the throes of a massive European war, the major intent was the -estab- 
lishment of I human rights for all French citizens regardless of birth 
status. Tliepghts listed in tlie Declaration of 'the Rights^of Man were 
spread Tind/' eventually legalized in the law of many countries beside 
France.^- \ . , 

in spite of high^ sounding declarations in French, British, and United 
States documents, the ugtjest violation of human dignit>' continued un- 
checked-the practice of slavery. Never perhaps does man sink to lower 
depths than when he enslaves anothei man to exploit him for personal 
gain. The evil had existed for centuries, but human rights had fi- 
nally evolved to the point where slaver\- could no longer' be tolerated. 
In i833, Parliament, through the efforts of William WilberfOrce and 
other British reformers, passed an aet which freed oyer 700,000 sla\xs 
in thc British West Indies. While the British ultimately abolished slav- 
erv withoVit internal strife, the evil was far more difficult to eliminate ni 
• the United States. It required a long* four-year war filled with death and 
sorrow before the practice was ended.'" And though the war legally 
eliminated slavery, the racial prejudice which accompanied it remained 
to plague succeeding generations with' it." creed of suspicion and fear. 
Although. staver>' is still practiced in parts of the worid during the 20th 
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century, society will never again accept the theon^ that man lias the 
right to ensla\ne another for liis j^rsonal use, 

The 19th centuT>- witii it$ consolidation of various revolutionary and 
reform movements may bcr considered a , period of great progress for 
human rights, but the 20th ccntur>' with its increased reliance on middle 
class man for- leadership, promises to bring even greater, achievement. 
Traditionally, man has attained leadership on the basis of birthright. 
Now throughout the world, men who have attained status by achieve- 
ment rather than by hei^dity are coming to political leadership. In Eng- 
hhd, the democratic process, was furthered by the 1911 Act which in- 
creased the power of the House of Commons and lessened the in- 
fluence of th6 House of Lords. 

In the United States,, tha period from 1896 to 1914 was the era of 
the trramph of the progressives. Numerous reforms were established^ 
creating better government and improving the status of the individual. 
With the 19th Amendment, women in the United States received the 
right to vote. In other countries of tlx; world women have received the 
rights of citizenship and now finally are playing more significant roles in 
the political development of mankind. 

In Africa and Asia, the 20th century has been tHe age of rising ex- 
pectations. The imperialism and iolonialization of the 19th century no 
longer was acceptable. In spite of religious philosophies which tradi- 
tionally have urged man to accept his current place in .society in hope of 
a future reward, he began to expect better standards of living.^^ 
Throughout the underdeveloped ai^eas of the world, man has begun to- 
feel that conditions would be better for their children. This philosophy 
has given Africa and Asia the impetus to play a far more vital jole in 
the mainstream of history during, the 20th centur\^ than it has in the past. 

Tlic 20th centurj' has been the Jigc of revolutions in China and Rus- 
.sia. And while authorities disagree on the ultrmate achieveriients of 
these revolutions, all the rcvolutioiiar)' movements were, devised to bet- 
ter the conditions of men within those countries. Thf Birecrions these 
revolutions take in* the years ahead may well determine if man con- 
tinues to progress in the struggle for human rights or must undergo the 
horrors of atomic war. 

Worid War II brought a serious challenge to the individual rights of 
man. Nazism and Fascism threatened to destroy aJFthat man had ac- 
cumulated in centuries of progress. Millions died and atrocities occurred 
by the hundreds of thousands before^ peace came. Unparalleled devasta- 
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tion and stark demonstratiojKS of atrocities brought man to the- point 
where he was ready "^to take giant strides toward the estabhshment of* 
universal human rights. The principles of this new world-wide pRiloso- 
phy are best cited, in the Cliarter of the United Nations which was. 
signed in 1945. The purposes arc: 

To maintain inferriationaJ peace and security ... to take effective 
collective measures for the preveiiHon and removal of threats to the 
peace, and, for the suppression of acts of aggression . . . and to bring 
abo;it by peaceful me^in^y . . settlement of intcniatioiiaJ disputes . . . 

To develop, friendly relations ai?iong nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights anJ self-determination of peoples ... « 

To achieve international Goopcratioj? in solving T . problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in . , . en- 
couraging respect for human^ rights and far fundamcntd freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, lairguage^ or religion. 

To be^a ce^iter for harmonizing the actions of mtions in the attain- 
ment oi these common ends . 

The following chapters of this book will deal, with man's continuing 
struggle for human rights through the agcnci(^ of the United Nations. 
In spite of continued success in achievement of universal human? rights 
since 1945, serious problems jemain for man to face. In the United 
States, there are still eleme'nts of racism as the President's Commission 
on Riots has. reported. Other countries have similar problems. In South 
Africa, the problem of Apartheid remains witlj little apparent progress 
toward solution, fn China, the leadership is preaching world revolu- 
tion and violence. The recent y..S.S.R. takeover of Czechoslovakia 
shows that Communism has not become a docile middle class move- 
ment which isnn agreement with the principles : :^r^ssed by the United 
Nations Charter. ' ' , ' 

In the United States, riots and demonstrations challenge the role of 
the United States in Viet Nam. Here the problem centers on whether the 
war is a civil war or part of an international plot carried out by a Com- 
muni^t movement. Other problems related to human rights further con- 
fiise the issue, for example, the right of a nation to^violate human 
rights of its citizens versus outside protections of individuals, and the usc 
of terror to control versus the use of force to protect. Other riots and 
demonstrations involve studetits from colLgcs and universities who are 
demanding change and in some cases even destmction of the educa- 
tional and political structure as jt currently is conceived. The concept 
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of law being, essential to progressive and permanent cha: 



ige is in danger. 



Again, man must determine whether to move forwarq in the area of 
human rights through progressive change- or to release again the perils 
of anarchy nppn the world. 

FOOTNOTES 

*Thcophile James Meek, Hebrew .Origins, Harper and Brothers; New York, I960, 

' ^0-68. Among the other more prominent early xodes are the cityVod^ pf^Eshnunna, 

the city code of Lipit-Ishtaf, and the Middle As^rian Code. ' \ • 

' ' ' ^ ' \ 

*A good analysis of the Hammurabi Code may be found in S\ W. Swain, The 

Ancient World, Volume I, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950, 92-94. Also 

see Leonard Cottrell, TheJDbest for Sunier, G. P. Putnam's' SorisJNew York, 1965. 

* An analysis of Judaism and Christianity may be found in Cha/lcs Samuel Braden, 
The World's Religions: A Short flistoiy, Abingdon Pre^s, l/^w York, 1954, 256 
pp. Meek, op. cit. is also valuable for understanding of the ]t>dckground of Judaism; 
also see Huston Smith, The Religions of Man, Harper and/Row, New York, 1958. 

* Rene A. Wormer, The Story of the Law and 7'Ije Men ^Who Made It, Simon and 
Shuster, New York, 1962, 93-99, ^ j . ' 

'Emma Hawkridge, Indian Gods and Kings. Houghto|» Mifflin Company, Boston. 
1935, 110-115. An excellent account of -/\soka is found in the high school textbook 
Paul Tlionias Welty, Man's Cultural Heritage: A j World History, Annotated, 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1965. 
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« Wormer, op. cit., 145-149. 

C - - 

' ^The concept of the Holy War and Just War is best/ explained by Roland Bainton. 
Christian Attitudes 7o(vard War and Peace, Abingdon Press, New York, 1960. 
BaintoH illustrates the unique nature and the resiilts of accepting war for a holy 
cause. Among the factors listed are the^ following: *-The crusade is furthermore 
dangerous because it breaks down 'such restraint as caji be placed upon the carnage 
of war. The enemy being beyond the paJe, the code of humanity collapses. The 
cnisade is dangerous again because it impedes the making of n magnanimous peace." 
(p. 242). Tlie Holy War concept has evolved' into the Just War concept which 
has many of the standards of the Holy Waf . ^ ^ 

* A brief account of the significance of the MagnrCarta^may'B2rf?Jund m T. Waltw^^ 
' Wallbank, Alastair M. Taylor, and Nels M. Bailkey» CiviUzntion Past and Present, 

Scott, Foresman and Company, New York, 1962, 207-08. For a more detailed 
account see Clifford Lindsey Alderman, That Men Shall Be Free; The Story of the 
Magna Carta, Julian Messner, New York, 1964. 

* Quoted in Jacob Burckhardt, The CiviUyntiou of the Renaissance in Italy, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1921. 

**Thc Reformation may be intcrprctlMi 'in a number of ways. The authors prefer a 
political interpretation. While not a popular interpretation, n number, of scholars 
have pointed out the religious freedom concept which dc\'eloped during the time. 
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This thesis is v/ell illustrated in Austin Patterson Evans, An Episode in the Sfniggfc 
for Keh'gjous Freedom, The Sectaries ef Nuremberg 1S244S28, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, -1924. The same thesis is expressed by Crane Brintoii, 
Ideas and Men: The Story of Western Thought, Prentice -Hall, Inc., Englewood- 
CHfiFs 1950, no, and Harold J. Grimm, The Reformation Em: JS00-16S0, Mac- 
mOlan, Mew York, 1954, 570-592. A primary source \vritten during tli^ Refornia- 

^ Ji({n \vas by Giacomo Contio (better known as Jacobus Acontius) who wrote, The 

y Stmtegem of Satan, published m Basel in 1565.' 

" Grimm, op. eit., 590. 

"An interesting accouitt~of the impact of the -French Revolution is -found in 
Geoffrey Bmun, Europe and the Fimch Impciium 1799-1814, Harper & Brothers, 

^ New York, 1938, 233-250.' For a seholarly account of the impact of the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and 'Citizqn see Georges Lefebure (translated by R. R. 

.-Palmer), The Coming of the Fj^ch Revolution, Random House, New York, 

\ 1939, 177-187. 

Certainly slavery was not the only cause of the War Between the States but it 
was a Significant factor. ' 

'"This philosophy is found in the religions of Hinduism. Taoism, and Buddhism. 
Sec Bmden, op. eit. atid Smith, op. cit. 

* When nof listed, the excerpts from documents used in this</:hapter were. from, 
Arthur Boak, et aL, Jhe Histoiy of Our World, Annotated, HoughtQiuMifilin, 
Boston, 1965. 
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_ - . CHAPTER TWO 

The year 19^8 was a momentous year in the history of mankind. 
Never before had peoples of differing and even conflicting cultural 
backgrounds, ideologic:?, nationalities, races, and religions -reached 
agreement upon specific rights an individual should have simply be- 
cause he is human. As' discussed in Chapter One, the recognition of 
human" rights is the result ol a long evolutionary process stretching 
over thousands of yea^. Many famous documents and the writings of 
the world's greatest philosophers apd statesmen have provided direction 
for ^succeeding generations as man has progressed /toward' becoming 
both more human and more humane. 

The Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations reaffirms the 
universal belief in the existence of fundamental human r^ts and the 
dignity and worth of the individual 'Flic Charter fecggnizS the validity 
of such general concepts as justice, social prpgress, equal rightsj self- 
determination of peoples, and fundamcnkl freedoms. But, even though 
potentially influential, these^ general statements can receive only the 
verbal acquiescence of all governments regardless of what their treat- 
ment of individuals is in actual practice. Such geperal statements can 
be interpreted as being the philosophy of any government having con- 
trol over man regardless of how autocratic and unresponsive it is to 
liuman needs and human rights. Such terms as "separate but equal," 
"inferior,'^ "the ultimate solution," "dictatorship of the proletariat,',^. 
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''commitree of i^blic .safety," "Hie yellow peril " and thousands of 
otlicrs have been used in the name of. humanity and justice, to degrade 
nnd-flestroy tens of millions of human beings. ' — — ^ 

' The Universal-Declaration of Human Rights helped bridge the limbo 
whicli had so long surrounded human rights. On December 10, 1948, 
human rights came, to have* meaning in terms of spa ific 'and opera- 
tional lights of the individual man on a world-wide basis. -The-^Declara- 
tion was the result of numerous disagreements and compromises, but 
once the .document -was presented, no nation dared openly deny these 
rights,' The Declaration was passed by the United Nations General 
Assembly without a dissenting vote, even though eight nations abstained. 
The nations abstaining included the. Soviet bloc^ Saudi Arabia, and the 
Union of South Africa. • 

WHAT IS THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS? 

^ The Declaration is a goal or common -standard of achievement to 
guide all nations and all peoples in their efforts to secure univenal 
fundamental freedoms for every individual. Much of what it contains 
has already been identified in such documents as the. Bill of Rights of 
the United States, the Bill of Rights of Great Britain, and. the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man of France. It is a short document containing 
a Preamble and 30 brief articles. Article 1 declares, ]*All human beings 
are horn free and equal in dignity and limits. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should acf toward one another in the spirit 
of brotherhood.*' 

The Declaration of Human Rights sets forth three ^kinds- of rights. 
The first of these are the economic rights which include freedom from 
slavery and servitude (Article 4); protection from cruel oir degrading 
punishment (Article 5); the right to work with fair \vorking condi- 
tions and pay, and to form and join labor unions (Article 23); to own 
property (Article 17); to enjoy a reasonable standard of living (Arti- 
cle 25); and to economic and social security within the resources of the 
state to allow dignity, and free development of personality (Article 22). 

A- second category consists of political and social rights including 
the right to nationality (Article 15); the right to take part in govern- 
ment and to vote for a representative, to govern (Article 21); to as- 
$en)ble peacefully with others and join— or refrain from joining— any 
legitimate organization or group (Article 20); to receive equal pro- 
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tection under^tfic law (Article 7).thc right to be considered inndcc^^^ 
until proven guilty in, a fair iMiblic trial (Articles 8-U); F.oh.b>t.on 
from arbitrary arrest, detention, and exile, and the r.ght to pohbcal 
asvlum (Article 14); and'^the right to enjoy a Ml, cultural hfe m ac- 
cordance with one's arlistic, literary, or scientific talents and tastes 
(Article 27). Article 6 recognizes the right of everyone to recognition 
-eVbry^vhereasapersoi. beforetlielaw. . ., , .i ■ 

The third group of rights might be classified as c.vil and personal ^ 
rights. These, cut across all categories and give nfeaning. to the pre- 
viously listed .rights. Civil and personal i:ights would be impjssible if 
political rights were denied an I'ndrvidual or if a person wcrepnable to 
iiave a measure of economic and social security- .and a mmrmm oi 
education and culture. Conversely, social and economic rights have 
little value without free^dom and civiHights. A prisoner in a inax.mum . 
security jail can have almost complete ecoiiomic and social security, 
vet, he can hardlv be considered to be in a position to excrete his 
human rights. Similarly, political rights when separated from full CKcr- 
cise of civil rights reduce any>Htical activity to a mere ritual, void^of 
power for man to influence his own destiny. , . 

Some of the guani^Tecs in this third category- include the right to 
equal opportunity in all areas of life,- "without distinction of any kind 
such as race, color, se.x, language, religion, -//J" -"f f " ' 
tional or social origin, property, birth or .status,' (Articles 1 and 29)^ 
Other specifics includq freedom of. expression, including the right to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive, and impart in- 
formation and ideas through any media and regardless of interna- 
tionarfrontiers (Article 19), the right to an-education concerned with 
the full development of the human personality and the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedom (Article 26), 
and the right to rest and leisure ( Article 24) . 

The more personal tights include those which mate.it possible for 
one to live a -private life without capricious interference from indi- 
viduals or the legal gov^^^^t.. ThcS rights include liberty and se; 
curitv of person (Arricle 3); freedom of conscience and religion (Art.- 
cle 18); privacy of home, family life, and personal corrapondence 
(Article 12); the right to marry and raise children, with a free choice 
of one's marriage partner (Article 16); and the riglit to travel without 
hindrance within a country and to leave a country^ (Article 13). 
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I a 
The completl text .of the Universal Declaration is found beginning on 
page 72. /_ ^ " 

Human Rights arc not absolutes.* Their r<^cognition is of necessity 
linked to acceptance of responsibilities by each individual of the duties 
within the community, of which he is a part. Without a balance of 
rights and responsibilUies, rights become little more than license. In- 
deed it is necessar)^ to ]m\t the exercise of human rights, as the Uni- 
versal Declaration states: "for the. purpose of sectiring due recogni- 
. tion and respect for the rights and freedoms of. others and of meeting 
the just Tcquhements of inorahtj^ public order and the general welfare 
in the denjocratic socictj;" (Article 29). Tliis sarfie article alsbT warns 
that the -rights and freedoms enumerated in. this Declaration may not 
be used to destroy these rights and freedoms; they '''may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions/' 

It is also recognized that a state may reasonably deprive an indi- 
vidual of his rights in the name of public order or the general wel- 
fare. However, just as license on the part of an individual would 
render the statements of rights and freedoms meaningless so would 
arbitrary -or autocratic government destroy their meaning and effec- 
tiveness. Article 30 states "nothing in this Declaration may he inter- 
preted as implying for any ,St3t*e, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or to perforuj any act aimed at the destruction of any 
of the rights and freedonis set forth herein." 

TH^ CHARTER ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Declaration is part of the United Nations Charter on Human 
, Rights. The Charter iTmade up of the Declaration and two Cov- 
enants which reaffirm most of substantive goals of the Declaration in 
the fonn of binding commitments and provide measures of imple- 
mentation. The Declaration has no legal authority and is important 
•primarily as a moral force, while the Covenants are l^al agreements 
subject to international law and the means of implementation which 
they contain. When aTtiember nation ratifies the Covenants, they in 
effect havd signed a treaty with other nations who have also signed 
the Covenants. The United Nations Charter on Human Rights con- 
taining the Declaration* and the Covenants is sofnetimes despribed as 
.the International Bill of Rights. >^ 
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One Covenant deals with political and civil rights and the other 
with economic, social, and cultural rights. (The full text of these Cov- 
enants can be found in the Appendix.) The reason that two cov- 

. enants-^eveloped rather than , a single document was the feeling that 
the two classes of rights are substantially different in nature. Civil 
and political rights could be giveiueffect immediately and would re- 
quire a different system of implementation, while economic, social, and 
cultural rights were objectives which could not be realized immedi- 
ately because*of limited resources. These latter rights were really ob- 
jectives to be achicN'ed progressively, and were to have picaning only 
in the context of civil and pblitical rights. The Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights deals witl! the traditional humaivnghis ^vhich 
are incorporated in all the consritutions of thoworid. TTie Covenant"* 
guarantees such freedoms as freedom.: from torture and cruel .punish- 
ment, freedom from slavery^ and forced labor, jthe right to life,' freedom 
of movement and the right ;.tb leave thc^countrys the rights to securitj^ 
of pcrsoii and to privacy, freedom of thought and- religion, Jrcedoiii 
of assembly and association, freedom of expression/ the^ rj^t to par' 
ticipate in public affairs and periodic elections, the right to equal ppy 
tection before the law, and the right of minority gtoups to enjoy their 
own' culture including the {)ractice of their religion- and' the use^of 
their own language. Tlie Covenant also affirms that the family is -the 
natural and fundamental group iinit of society and is -entitled .to pro- 
tection by the society and the State. Men and women have thei'ight to 
a family but the marriage must be with the full and free' consent of- 
the intending spouses. ^ , • ^ , - 

A Human Rights Committee has been established to assist in the 
implementation of this Covenant. If two states disagree on whethet_one- 
of them is fulfilling its obligj^iis and these differences catyiot be ne- 
gotiated, then one state may contact the Human Relations Committee 
which may look into the complaint jmd propose a settlement. At the 
presentv^timc, such procedures, for settling disputes xan be used only 
,when both States in Jthe dispute agree to use the services of the Com- 

,mittee. The Committee is not a ^ccision-malcing body and has the 
power onl^ to file a 'final report which is confined to a brief statement 
of facts. If the matter^is thus not resolved, the Committee may ap- 
point' an ad hoc Conciliation Committee which after one year shall 

' present a rej5ort and its views for solving the issue. 
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^The only binding obligkion 'iipoiTtfiosc who have signed the Cov- 
enant isf!-^ submit reports on ineasuies taken to implement the Cov- 
enant and on diffieulties eneountered in its implementation. The Human 
Rights Coirfmittee studies these reports and makes general^ eomments 
%n them and, if it wishes, submits any report to the' Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. The only real power which the 
Kurnan Relations Committee has oyer measures which violate the Cov- 
^-^fian^s exposure to world public opinion which has become the prin- 
'H,li3pa| vehicle in developing international concern about human rights. 
• ' There is disagreement as to whether the Human Rights Commit- 
ftW has a right to consi"^'^»' complaints by individuals who claim that 
mef arc victims of the violation of their human rights by the state 
which has jurisdiction over them. Some countries believe that imple- 
mentation of human rights is an internal affair and that no external 
forceps any right to interfere. Other states believe that violations 
of human rights should be dealt with wherever they occur, .and that 
if any^ nation fails to protect the rights of its citizens, 'then there must 
be other provisions for protracting individual' human rights. Since 
agreement could not be reached, an -optional ^provision of optional 
^..pratocol was added to the Cov enant on Civil a/^U^ Political Rights. By 
'accepting this provision, a state repognizes- .thc^ competence of the 
Human Rights Committee to consider communications from indi- 
' viduals. After havyig ascertained -that all available domestic remedies 
have been exhausted, the Committee shall consider the individual peti- 
tion and any explanation received from the State concerned at a closed 
meeting, and shall' express its views to both the state and the indi- 
vidual. The only publicity involved in such a dispute wiil be from the 
annual* report which is submitted by the Committee to the General 
Assembly summarizing its activities. 

The Covenant bn Economic, Social_ and Cultural Rights is an at- 
tempt to establish \mes for sceurit^' and prosperity for' all individuals 
regardless of socio economic status^ race, or religion. The Covenant 
deals with the righ'; to choose n job^frccly and to enjoy fair conditions 
of work, and protection against unenTployment. Rights to education, 
leisure, social security, physical and mental health, and an adequate 
standard of living as well as the right to enjoy cultural and scientific 
freedom are alst expressed. Many of these rights are dependent upon 
the economic capacity of a nation. What is considered adequate edu-' 
cation or an adequate standard of living today may well be consid- 
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ec^^'totally inadequate ten years from now. An underdeveloped«nation 
would have relatively less ability to supply social and economic needs 
than a highly industrialized state. Because of the relative nature of 
these rights, each state who is a party to the Covenant agrees to take 
steps ''to the maximuhs^ its available resources, with a view to 
achieving progressively the tuil realization of the rights recognized" in 
that Covenant. As a result, the measures of implementation are lim- 
ited to reporting to Economic and Social Council on the measures 
adopted and' the progress made in achi^^ing the observance of the 
rights recognized in the Covenant. Each nation also agrees to identify 
the difficulties it is having in fulfilling the obligations. On the basis 
of these reports, the Economic a&d^ocial Council may submit to the 
G<*ncral Assembly recommendations of a general nature and it may 
report to other United Nations agencies the need for technical assist- 
ance in states which arc having difficulty in implementing the Covenant. 

The Declaration and the two Covenants are considered to be comple- 
mentary rather than mutually exclusive approaches to the protection 
of human rights with the moral and^Jolitical effect of the Declaration 
often-paving the way for the acceptance of binding obligations at a 
later ^atc. The Covenants, when ratified by a iiatipn, are treaties which 
raise many questions^ in international law such as the extent of sov- 
ereignty of a state. If the rights of an individuM are violated by a na- 
tion in direct violation of international law, then the question of pro- 
tection of human rights brings into serious consideration the tradi- 
tional conce])t of domestic jurisdiction. 

CONVENTIONS 

In addition to the BilLof Rights which is made up of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; tli Covenant on Economic and Social and Cul- 
tural Rights; and the Covenant on Civil 'and Political Rights; there 
havp been several conventions dealing with specific human rights in- 
cluded in the two Covenants. These conventions also ser\^e as treaties 
which are binding upon any nation which ratifies them. Early in the 
development of the United Nations it became clear that declarations 
and covenants are best suited for the elaboration of general principles 
and broad obligations. Conventions were added so that specific obliga- 
tions could be required and spelled out in detailed provisions which 
would not be possible in the more inclusivjc Declarations and Cov- 
enants, Consequently, conventions have beentlrafted dealing with many 
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specific human rights problems both by the United Naliojis, and sueh 
affihated ageneies as the Intcrnatiunal" Labor Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Seientifie and Cultimil Organizationl^^Flic 
table at the end of this chapter is a sununary of the 'conventions 
and their present status. 

The General Assembly has chosen nine of these conventions for 
prompt implementation. Several of tliese have been widely ratified, 
most' of them by more than 50 states, and several of them by more 
than 70 states. Several states have ratified all of them while other 
countries have ratified at least ^.wo or tliree of them. Some states, in- 
cluding South Africa, Spaii^ and Yemen, havb ratified none of the 
conventions. Unfortunately, tlie United States has ratified only two of 
these conventions by late 1968. Most have not been submitted by -the 
President to the Senate. T)f those which have been submitted, few 
have gotten beyond the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The nine 
conventions given priority by" the General Assembly of the United 
Nations include the following: (a) Suj^lcmcntary'Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave 1 Vade, and Institutions and Practices 
similar to Slavery; (b) Convention conceniing ^Forced Labor; (c) 
Convention concerning Discriminatjpn i!i respect of Employment and 
Occupation; (d) Convention concerriing Equal Remun9ration for Men 
and Women Workers for Work of Equal Value; ,(e) Convention 
concerning Freedom of Association and protection of the Right to 
Organize; (f)^jConvention Against Discrimination in Education; (g) 
Convention 6i\ the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime Geno- 
cide; (h) Convention on the Political Rights of Women (i) Inter- 
national Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination, 

Many of these treaties or conventions came as a result of Ameri- 
can initiative and leadership while others were adopted only through 
strong American support. "Citizens of the United Stales are already 
guaranteed most of these rights by tlic -Constitution, the courts, and 
recent Civil Rights legislation. Ratification would not require any 
change in our domestic legislation, and our own welfare is inter- 
related vvith the rights and freedoms available and assured to the peo- 
ples of other nations. It is inconceivable that our country should' not 
take the lead in helping other peoples to achieve the rights and free- 
doms we already enjoy. 
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There Have been other dociinients as well as the International Bill 
of Rights and the numerous supporting eonventions whieh deal with 
sonie/'aspeet of human rights. Among these are the Universal Deela- 
ration of .The Rights of the Child (1959); Dcelaration 'on the Grant- 
ing ^f Independence- to Colonial Countries and^Peopfe (1960); the 
DcclariSqnpii Permancnt^fiovcrcignty over Natural ^Vcalth and Re- 
sources (1962); United Nations Declaration on' the Promotion Among 
Youth of the Ideals ^f Peace, Mutual Respect and ; Understanding 
Between People (1965); and the Declarations on Freedom of hv 
formation and t'ne Elimination of all Forms of .Religious Intolerance. 
These Declarations have no legal foice such as the binding com- 
niitnients of conventions and covenants, but rather their power is of a 
inoral nature. Moral force has most frequently been observed in the 
voice of world opinion which is often utilized by the United Na- 
tions. While^ public opinion is apparently l)ecoming aii effective force 
in influencing the actions of nicmbcrs'of the United Nations, the recent 
Sovi'jt action in Czechoslovakia indicates moral force does not immedi- 
ately overcome force of arms even though world public opinion may 
be ovcnvhelmingly against arbitrary restrictions on personal freedom. 
In spite of this seeming limitation, the import of these Declarations 
may be greater than the more legally binding agreements in terms of 
changing people and institutions'. " . ^ 

-THE FORMATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS ^DOCUMENTS 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights recited' from a cojn- 
promise when agreement could not be reached on* the entire original 
document. Many people at tho time intended for the Declaration to 
be only a recommendation. The Declaration itself states that it reprc- 

* sents a point, of common understandings of the rights and freedoms 
which . the members of the United Nations had pledged support of in 
the Charter. However, tiic influence of this compromise has'beeii much 
greater than anticipated by the opponents of the full document. The 

-Universal Declaration through uncoordinated action of governments,' 
inter-govcrnmcntal organisations, courts, legislatures, and the forma- 
tion of consti :utions of new nations has invested the Declaration with 
increasing autl ority and practical importance. ^ 

The idea of international protection of hunian rights on a world 
wide scale "originated durmg World(War II when President Roosevelt 
provided in his "Four Freedoms* —freedom of speech, frcedoi/t of re- 
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ligion, freedom from wanit, and freedom from fear— a rallying ery for 
those who opposed the efforts of totalitarian states to dominate all 
mankind. The Allied governments agreed in Wasliington on the **Dee- 
laration by the United Nations" wliieh named as a basie goal of vie- 
tory the preservation of "human rights anjcl justice in their own lands , 
as well as in other lands." As a result of this statement official and 
unofficial groups in several countries started immediately to work on an 
International Bill of Kights which would be proclaimed through the 
United Nations and become one of the comer stones of the new 
world order to be built after the war. Tliese efforts resulted in the 
affirmation of fundamental human rights in the prcamblc'to the Chapter 
including the dignity and worth of the human person, the' equal rights 
of nien and women and of large ancT small nations. Chapter I, Arti- 
^ cle 3, States that' the United Nations is "to achieve international coop- 
eration in solving international problems of an. economic, social, cul- 
tural,* or humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction of race, sex, language, or reh'gion." Tlie agency created to 
accomplish these goals was the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), and its Commission on Human Rights. The Commis- 
sion on Human Rights was charged with the task of drawing up a 
comprehensive list of these rights. 

This Commission under the elmirnianship of Mrs. Eleanor Ropse- 
velt and composed of 18 members came into existence in 1945. The 
first session was held in Januarj^ 1947, with instructions to begin 
writing (a) an International Bill of Rights; (b) intotnational declara- 
tions or cpnventions on civil liberties, the status of women, freedom 
of information, and' similar matters; (c) the protection of minorities; 
(d^ the prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion; and (e) any other matters concerning human 
rights not covered by these items. The writing of the Declaration 
took two yc^rs of hard work on the part of the drafters wiio tried to 
produce a document which could /not be misunderstood even wlien 
translated into many languages. It was difficult to put into words 
definitions which will ha^Jhc same meaning in the many cultures, 
religions, and political systems of the United Nations' member states. 

Another obstacle which the Commission faced was 'the position of 
some governments that human rights can be secqrcd only by passing 
new national laws, and that international declaration!? would have no 
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legal status within their countries, llie world is still searching for a 
satisfactor}^ means of resolving the conflict between individual human 
rights and arbitrary action violating 'these rights by naiipnal gov- 
ernments. The Commission emphasized in the Preamble to* the Decla- 
ration that "the inherent dignity * of each member of the human 
family is a starting point in breaking national barriers to human 
rights. Therefore, the individual, not the state, is . . the foundation 
of freedom, justice and peace in the world." * 

Another example of the difficulties involvedMn writing a human 
rights document wliich can receive universal acceptance is demon- 
strated in the process of forming Article 17, dealing with properly 
rights. When determining the fundamental rights of an individual to ac- 
quire property necessary for his existence, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the scope of the property, the establishment of safeguards, and 
then to find a formula which, without being too wide, can be ac- - 
cepted by all cultural- streams, political ideologies, and economic sys- 
tems.^ After many dinfts and many compromises. Article 17 evolved 
into two sho^j/anJ* simple sentences which belie the complexities and 
the difficulty in the drafting process, . 

Article 17 . , ' ^ 

" 1, Everyone has the right to owri .'property, alone as well as in associa- 
tion with others. 

2. No one shall be arbifrarily deprived of his property. 

It can be argued that the Declaration is inadequate because it 
.docs not recognize such rights as the followmg: the right of each indi- 
vidual to a minimum of property sufficient to guarantee the dignity of 
life; the principle that >the right to property tnust not be exercised 
against the public Jnterest; or arbitrary deprivation of property is not 
present when it is in the public interest and accompanied by fair com- 
pensation. Although criticism can be made of aliy finished document, 
the adoprion .of Article 17 in 1948 constituted a significant compromise 
among nations on a difficult area of human rights. 

After nearly two years lof hard work and consultation with large 
numbers of people throughout the worid, the Commission on Human 
Rights under the able leadership of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt com- 
pleted its initial task. Tlie Declaration of Human Rights was com- 
pleted and submitted to the United Nations General Assembly; and on 
December 10, 1948 by a unanimous Vote (48 nations voted their ap- 
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proval and 8 abstained) the United Nations General AssenVbly adopted 
the Unjyei^al Declaration of Human Rights. ) 

In 1950, the General Assembly eallcd upon '*all atat^ and inter- 
ested organisations" to adoj)]t December 10 of each year as Human 
.Rights Day. By the 20th anniversary of tlie Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1968, over 80 nations had conic to celebrate this day with 
special observances. ' ' ^ 

It was not until 5even years after the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration that the first drafts of *thc. Covenant on Economic, Social, 
andXultural Rights and the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
were submitted to the General Assembly in 1955. Initially only one 
Covenant on Human* Rights was intended, but.the? General Assembly 
decided in 1952 that two Covenants should 'Be prepared simultane- 
ously because of the differing naturc^of the two types of human 
rights. The proposed Co\'enants were discussed intermittently for an- 
other dozen years before they were finally completed. Tlie final texts 
were adopbd unanimously by .the General Assembly on Dcc_ember 16, 
1966p . 

Each Covenant would 'become legally binding on those nations sign- 
iVig \Vlien the prescribed number of states had ratified it. The Optional 
Protocol to the Covenant oirCivil and Political Rights requires ten 'rati- 
fications before it take? effect. All pf the obligations which a State 
assumed under the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights were meant 
to be implemented as soon as the state ratified the Covenant. The 
Coven?jit^on^Economie Social and Cultural Rights, states that its pro- 
visibnsrarc to be carried oitt progressively. 

In addition to the International Bill of Rights composed of the 
E^laratioii of Human Rights and its accompanying two CovJuants, 
many conventions have been adopted by the General Assembly cv 
affiliates of the United Nations. Many of these conventions are older 
""than the United Nations 'itself. Earlier conventions under the old 
League of Nations dealt with such matters as the rights of seamen. 
In all, more than 120 international conventions are in effect, how- 
ever, the United States was a part\' to only half a dozen of thesf 
conventions. At first glance it may appear that conventions are so nu- 
merous and overlapping that they would have little meaning. 'Such, 
however, is^not the case. 'Conventions mayj^c compared to laws on a 
national level; just as laws are intended to implement national con- 
stitutions, so arc conventions designed to implement the United Na- 
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tions charter and its accompanying documents including the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Conventions arc designed to 
deal with specific problems and are stated irt concise terms intended 
to make their meaning clear to all concerned parties. The continuous 
development and adoption of /conventions demonstrate the livisg and 
evolving character of the human rights movement. 

Of the conventions listed in the table, only two, the Conventions on 
Slavery and Status of Refugees, have been approved by the United 
States Senate which must approve all trcati^. Few conventions have 
been submitted by any Prcisident of the United States to the Senate 
and even fewer have passed the Foreign Relations Committee. The* 
Constitution states "The Constitution, and the Jaws of the United 
States which shdl he made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme Jaw of the land," taking precedence over 
laws and constitutions of individual states. In recent years the United 
.States Senate has taken the position that matters dealing with hjiiman 
rights or laboi* arc of domestic concern and therefore not subject to 
international treaties (Bricker Amendment). Richard N. Gardner, Pro- 
fessor of Law^ at Columbia University and former Deputy Secretary 
of State for International Organization Affairs, in a paper accompany- 
ing a letter to the Foreign Relations Committee in March 1968 ar- 
gued that matters involving the relations, between a, government and its 
own citjzens can be af sufficient international concern to be included 
in treaties between the United States and other countries. Since 1890^ 
the decisions in Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 258, 267 the Supreme 
Court estJ»blished that the relevant test fo^a treatj' is whether it deals 
with a matter which is ''properly the suBject of negotiation with a 
foreign country.'' The participation of the United States in the War 
Crime Trials following World War II provfdcs evidence that the 
United States has accepted the position that the treatment of a^human 
being any place is a matter of international ^concern. Mr. Gardner pre- 
sented a list of 14 treaties made by the United Stat<s which ex- 
pressly dealt with the relation of individuals to the stalel'^r. Gardner 
lists four reasons why the United States should ratify a Co'nvention: 
1. Ratification by ^hc Unite^ States will encourage other nations to 
adhere to these com^entjofiS^ffijcJ implement their provisions in their 
own territory. This is particularly, true of newly independent coun- 
tries that hequenily take l/.N. conventions as a model. Former 
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United Nntions Ambassador Goldberg has put this point sharpy; 
''Without the support of the United States, these agreements may 
appear insignificant to many other countries. If we do not consider 
it important to sign the conventions, why should they?. Or, more 
importantly, why should they implement the con\'entions?" 

2. Ratification will put the United States in a better legal and moral 
position to protest infringement on these human rights in coun- 
tries that have ratified the conventions but fail to implement them 
in practice. 

3. Ratification will increase United States influence in the continuing 
of the U.N. process of adopting legal forms in the field of human 

^ rights. As long as the United States Ms to ratify any human rights 
conventions its views will carry less weight than they deserve. 

4. Ratification will displace the embarrassing contradiction between our 
failure to ratify these conventions and our traditional support for 
the basic human rights for which they are concerned.- 

Mr. Gardner counters the argument that ratification of Human 
'Rights treaties will start us down a "slippery slope" to profound 
and undeniable alterations in oiir constitutional system, by stating that 
the "comniv^n sense and good judgment of the President and of the 
Senate, without whose approval the treaties cannot he ratified are 
proof against this ominous possibility."' 

In President Johnson's statement declaring 1968 as International 
Human Rights Year, he stated, "American ratification of these (human 
rights) conventions is long overdue. The principles, they embodied are 
part of our own national heritage. The rights and freedoms they pro- 
claim are those which America has defended-and fights to defend- 
around the world. It is my continuing hope that the United States 
Senate will ratify these conventions." 



FOOTNOTES ' ^ 

* For a complete discussion of the complexities of the problems involved in con- 
structing Article 17, see D. R. Justino Jiminey de Arechaga, *'Thc Background to 
Article 17 of the Universal Deaamtion," Journal of the Jnecrnational Commission 
of Jurists, 7 (Dec, 1967), 34-39. 

« Letter from Richard N. Gardner to tlic Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
March, 1968. ' 
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TABLE: Status of Major International Conventions 
Related to Human Rights 



Convention 

Freedom of Association (ILO) 

Freedom and Punishment 
of Genocide 

Equal pay for work of equal 
value for men and women (ILO) 

Status of Refugees 

. Political Rights of Women 

Status of Stateless Persons 

Abolition of Slavery and Mavc 
Trade (Supplement to 1926 
Convention) 

Abolition of Forced I^bor (JisQ^ 

Nationality of Married Women 

Forced Labor T" 

Discrimination in Education 
(UNESCO) 

Reduction of Statelessness 

Consent to .marriage, minimum ages 
and r^ulation of marriages 

Elimination of Racial ^{T 
Discrimination 

EliminaHon of Religious 
Intolerance 

Freedom of Information 



Date • 
Adopted 
by UN 


lyO. of 

''states 
Ratified 


RatiBed 
by U. S. 
Senate 


1948 


74 


no 




-71- 


no 


1951 


54 


no 


1951 


53 


10/15/68 


1952 


55 


no 


1954 


18 


no 


1956 


70 


11/2/67 


1957 


78 


no 


1957 


37 


no 


1957 


78 


no 


1960 ' 


. 36 


no 


1961 




no 


1962 


17 


no « 


1965 


18 


no* 


1967 (?) 




no 


Being 
Drafted 







1 
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-: CHAPTER THREE 

The International Bill of Rights, and numerous conventions sup- 
porting it are based on certain values about man, his character," and 
the purposes for which man exists. These values are* assumptions or 
statemerits of faith which cannot be proved empirically. They are the 
results of the long experience of the human race and are- a consensus 
Avhich serves as criteria for evaluating man's behavior. Human righfe 
are presently undergoing a continuous^rcassessment, refinement, and re- 
st^temehti This process will, no doubt, ^continue as man constantly _ 
attempts to better understand his relationship to himself, his relation- 
ship to others, and his place in the universe. 

Lawrence Metcalf qtigstions the current teaching of values in the,, 
school: ^ 

Social studies teachers beh'evc in teaching values as well as facts. 
Their many objectives always include a few attempts to teach students 
to be good. How this can be done without indoctrination has never 
been clear to most of us . . . Terhaps a return to subject matter, a 
teintetpretation of problem soIving3"d a new emphasis on logic will 
help teachers to entertain the hypothesis that teaching people to be 
good'isTiot their province. Teaching and tmderstanding of how values 
affect and even distort perception is within their province. Teaching 
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that certain values are inconsistent with other values is within their 
province as logicians. It is olden their job to teach" that some values 
are democratic and how democracy is di%rent from other systems in 
its effect on. human^deuelopment^^ti^Q-oue, least of all teachers, can 
tell the Amciican people what their values are to he} 

Metcalfs statement raises valid points. Indoctrination is not the 
method of teaching values most applicable in a democratic society. It 
is equally invalid to assume th^t teachers should tell -tht American 
people what their values are to be, regardless of George S. Count'| 
Dare the_ Schools Build a New Social Order?" Yet in the area cif 
human rights it is being argued that there is a core of values emerging 
from documents and history, which have universal application antl is 
worthy of teaching. Is this kind of indoctrination— if it may be called 
that— desirable? 

Regardless of the validity of the issues Metcalf raises, the fact re- 
mains that social studies teachers do deal with values. Their very pres- 
enceMn a classroom is the result of a myrfad of complex ^lues some 
qf^^yhich emphasize the importance of an education. It is the rare 
scholar who can present material wie es genth'ch gewesen ("how it 
actually was"). ^ 

Metcalfs questions do necessitate the establishment of a criterion 
which can be applied to the values which should dominate the Ameri- 
can classroom. Several of these components have been suggested by 
Metcalf. Obviously statements of human rights or those dealing with 
any other social science concept should be analyzed logically and as- 
sumption! identified. As Metcalf encourages, alternative solutions 
should be presented which miable students to recognize those solutions 
which may be adapted to a democratic society and those which are 
only acceptable in a totalitarian structure or a state of anarchy. While it 
may be legitimately questioned whether any values are uniyersally ac- 
cepted, the democratic tradition represents that core of values most 
widely accepted in the United States. Iliis democratic tradition is dif- 
ficult to define. It involves the concepts of equality of opportunity, 
faith in human intelligence, individual integrity, majojity ruie, and 
freedom within a society which provides for peaceful social change.* 
Granted; the values within the democratic tradition are not fully re- 
'fined and they are subject to change and r^tgrpretation. However, they 
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do represent a basis for teachers and students to use when examining al- 
ternatives which deal with human rights issues. 

To advocate the existence of certain human rights does riot preclude 
the necessity of studying the 'evolvement of these rights and an analysis 
of their consequences in the light of present day conditions. Dewey 
statecl; 

There is one point which without controversy is desirable: that the 
child should recapitulate the progress of the race, that he should go 
back of present conditions where ever\*fhing ^ecms-to be givcii, almost 
without exercise of intelh'geucc . . . should get himself back in hrs^ 
imagination of primitive conditions of man . . . and then follow in his 
constructive imitation the typical steps by which man ims seized upon 
sahent points of tJie situation . . which has given the practical mo- 
mentum onward in civih'zation. . . ^ 

Using history as a cultural memory of the human race, each indi- 
vidual human does not have to repeat the errors of the past but may 
progressively build upon Dewn^'s *Tractical Momentum Onward in 
Civilizatipn." True, each individual must evaluate the present status of \ 
the human race; he must evaluate the existing standards of, human 
rights in order to refine them. Without this capacity progress would 
be impossible. But, evaluation of the existing values does not take place, 
in a^ vacuum— there must be some criteria or standard for compari- 
son. This standard is de\'cloped by the experiences to which a child 
is exposed— the answers .which our present society gives. There is a 
period' within each child's life when he is veryHmpressionable. The 
creed to wlfich he is exposed at home and in the early grades will in- • 
fluence hmV he i^acts to situations throughout life. All later thinking 
the child does is drawn from the processes- established at this eariy 
.age!-Sverf person lias an individual frame ^f reference, yet each should 
have common threads with every other, ' ^ , 

Finally, arid no less important, no^eacITer can withhold the in- 
fluence of his own convictions. It is liSpc^that the democratic 
tradition guides the teacher's actions, but teachers arenot and sj^duld^ 
not be, intellectual eunuchs. The most scrupulous r^spector oj^tlie free- 
dom of other minds will, the more scrupulous he is,'^^onveft his stur 
dents or'^his public to his own scrupulousness. The rigfit of freedom 
of minds, maxims of consistency and^perimental^ proofs of intel- 
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lectual lionesty, and of , tolerance and persuasion are themselves a 
creed. Together with -their personal and social implicationsr"~^*they 



constitute^ a body of indoctrination to which no objection can con- 
' sistcntly be raised, for he who objects is in that very act indoctri- 
nating/' % , ^ : ' 

Richard Gross and Leslie Zclcny agree with Metcalf that the funda- 
^ mental Tosponsibility of educators is to organize classrooms in a man- 
^ner which give^^uth practice in decision making:^ They put the de- 
cision-making process within a value context when they say, "The 
iihility to make icsponsible individual decisions is a requirement for 
worthy Anicfjcan citizenship." ^ The values which they consider essen- 
tial aVc similar to many, of those identified in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Humnn Rights and accompanying documents. Among them 
are Faith In the Dignity and Equalit^of Man; Belief in a Moral Law 
and Government by Law; Faith in the Reason of the Common Man; 
Belief in Cooperation in Problem-Solving to Promote American Con- 
cern;. Faith That There is a Purpose in Democracy and in the Prog- 
ress of ' America; and the Idea ,of a^^Free> Responsible l>abor .♦nd En- 
terprise.^ Gross and ZeKh}(^also agree that students need to realize 
that democracy is never a fihished product and that the national in- 
terest of the United States is now intimately tied to the welfare of the , 
people all over the e^rth. ^ 

Shiriey Engle also believes that there ate basic ideas or concepts 
in terms of which all human experiences can be explained. Among the 
nine concepts he mentions are the following: 

The concept of social group, including "H^ Relationship of the group 
to the development^^ the individual. ^ 

The concept' of political organization, including the mtuie of poh'ti- 
caJ rights and fcsponsibihties and the means of political control 

The concept of freedom^ in relationship to -personal security and 
social control. 

The concept of growing niterdepcndehce between individuals and* 
groups.*^ * * ^ 

pr, Engle believes that these basic ideas are common to .all human 
Jcxperience because; the current social problems in any society are 
merely local variations of basic problems common to all society. The 
better the degree and quality of understanding of-the^ concepts as 
they relate to social problems, the better we will be able to deal with 
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them. Terms Wli as "devclopmait o\ the individual/' "political rights," 
-^"responsibilitip," ''freedom," and "personal security" have value con- 
notations whibh must be identified and^lealt with in developing the 
relationship bdtwcen an indivftUial and society." 

Further evicjence^ that nian must identify, agree upon, and advo- 
cate certain huipan rights is suggested'by Kal ii when he savs; 

> . . He (mail) is, I owcver, through Jong, hard and bitter e.Yperi- 
cnce^ beginning at ]a5. to recogmze that war- and the use of force 
are not bcneficdnt mcihods o^/'seMlig^^di^ history sJiows 

that they settle little and unsettle quite a Jot. ^• 

. . . While, thi^for^we must try to sniegux.: ^hc right to differ, 
to question, to dissent, pnd on occasion, even to i^.otest, we must at 
the same time strn^e «to secure that^ our differences, in everj' sphere— ^ 
religious, philosopJiicaJ, scientific, econonjic, poJiticaJ or whatever, 
- shouJd act and react beneficejitJy an/ 'ot destructivcJy. When they 
threaten to become acute, tJiey mmt bt reguJatcd, and must be sought 
* to be resoJved or adjusted through ,ihe adoption and agreed peacefuJ 
procedures. This means, broadly, that we must aJso submit volun- 
tarily or, if needed, reluetantly, and even under constraint, to what 
comes to be ^'escribed as the rule .of Jaw. 

. Man's struggle to freedom, justice and equality has been 
waged hi uJJ ages and in many fields and theatres with varying fortunes. 
Each of these battJes and tlie gro^ind v/onjj^: each, have, in turn, for- 
warded the cause of niau and have contributed toward the formulation 
and adoption C' the Declaration, which is entitled to rank with the 
great historical documents and charters which were directed toward the 
same objective}^ 

The Declaration and supporting covenants and conventions advo- 
cate or indoctrinate a set of beliaviors and -beliefs that are intended 
to regulate man's relation to his fellow man. Paradoxicah^ these regu- 
lations in the areas of conformity arc demanded to protect individual 
dignitj' and freedom. There is a dar.^cr of so narrowly interpreting- 
the meaning of human rights, the behaviors reproscntative o' an in- 
dividual practicing' them, nnd the acceptable processes of e • -uating 
them, that a single ideo)v)gy would emerge rather than guidin.^ princi- 
ples which allow diversity making the actual practice of human rights 
all but impossible. Under these conditioiis education would become 
rigid, narrow,' and arbitrary, thus rcpiescnting all the negative conno- 
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tations generally associated with indoctrination or the totalitarian state. 
The implementation of human rights in terms of specific actions and 
skills might well mean major losses of the very rights that education 
is intended to extend. 

Kahn feels that it, is important to obtain a wider recognition of the 
need to insure that human right" carry with them sanctions which 
would serve to make these rights enforceable through the judicial 
process. This should be carried out through thQ legislative and judi- 
cial process of each of the national states. This is an ideal situation, 
but there are many instances where this process has broken down. For 
instance, he ix)ints out that in 1964, one nation passed discriminatory 
legislation based on difference of race. In another a grant of habeas 
corpus lias been made subject to suspension by the executive. In an- 
other a legislature has removed judges at its pleasure; and in still an- 
^ other arbitrary detention has been extended from three months to a full 
\year With whipping p^ialties added for political offenses.^-"^ 
\ These violations of'hunjan rights are recognized as violations only 
because man has agreed on^what rights a human should have. It - 
can be empirically dcmonstrated^that the^ acts did take place hut, at 
the present time, h cannot be scientifically 'pTQven that these acts are 
"bad" or in violation of human rights. These acts arc violations of 
hum'^n rights only because the peoples of the world have agreed upon 
which rights\a person should have; they believe to the point not only 
of advocating or indoctrinating these rights, but they also arc develop- 
ing sanctions to insure conformity in the guaranteeing of these rights. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is an instrument to be 
used in the induction or indoctrination of the individual into the 
human society. To iiidoctrinatc or teach a belief or principle is an in- 
herent part of all educational activities whether it be the inculcation 
of human rights or the advocating of logical analysis. Indoctrination 
becomes harmful only when it precludes analysis of its value assump-^ 
tionsior restricts inquiry into ^othcr alternatives/ While thcjppsitioii isf 
taken that these arc Identifiable .core values dealing with human rights, 
all of these values have not been identified in any historical period. 
A democratic society must preser'v^ the right to investigate any a\ 
Jernative values which do not threaten the development of an orderly 
society. 

The inculcation of a belief in human' tigbts is a conscious and sys- 
tematic effort on an*linternational scale. Dr: lliomas F. Malonc at the 
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time of his appointment as chairman of tlic United States Commission 
*for UNESCO stated in June, 1967: 

This Connnissioji is happy to concur in the rcsohition of the UN 
General Aiisembly caih'jig upon aJJ mcnjbcr nations to observe this 
special anniversary of the Universal DecJara tion of Human Rights. 
Within the extent of the Commission's resources, we intend to en- 
courage semiu'ATS, nafiojiaJ conferences, lectures, arficJes, diseussiqns, 
and through nJJ fonn^i; of mass cojmiiuju'cation, to help bring about a 
fuJJ recognition of the significajicc of the Declaration and its relation- 
ship to wor/d peace and stabih'ty.. . . . \t^c expect to carry on the 
progj mi in cooperation with the cojistitucnt members of the National 
^Coinmission; as well as through all recognized nation iJ, civic, religious, 
educational, labor and business organizations throughout the country.^^ 

OnXthe same occasion, Mr. Frankle, Aicn Assistant Secretary of 
State foKEditcational and Cultural Affairs, said the United States is 
"well advised to move forward on a pre. *sc that It is at once Ameri- 
can and a b^sis for international, understanding and /ustice— that a 
viafcJc peace is^iieccssariJy defined in the terms of protection of human 
rights. These ineludc, ^n one side, individual freedom protected against 
government interference and, on the other side, rights to work, to edu- 
cation, to human dignity which can only be achieved by social or gov- 
ernmentaJ action/* 5''' It may well be that just as freedom is dependent 
upon certain restrictions o'f actions so is freedom of thought depend- 
ent upon adherence to certain universal values. A scientist gains power 
to control and utilize knowledge, not by violating scientific laws^ but 
rather by improving his understanding of them so that he may\isc 
them more accurately and effectively. A ' man more accurately defines 
the nature of man arid his relationship to the rest -of the human race, 
he will be able to continuously improve his definition of human rights 
and responsibilities so that mankind, individually and collectively, may 
operate more effectively in a world society. 

The social and behavioral sciences are acquiring new information 
that may complement, modify, and/or reinforce the areas of philbso- 
phy, ethics, and religion in their efforts to develop a system for guid- 
ing life. Rather than conflicting with or being' neutral to human 
rights, Abraham Maslow believes that science is the bc^t hope for 
constructing a system of values to help men with the good life. It is 
interesting to note that his use of psychology in developing a humanly 
useable theory of human motivation reinforces rather than contra- 
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diets the values underlying the Universal Human Rights doeuments, 
even though most of the bases for these rights were religious and hu- 
manistic in origin. He states that there is uniform agreement among 
biologieal theorists in eonsidcring increasing autonomy and independ- 
ence of emironmental stimuli a^ the defining characteristic of full in- 
dividudlity, and true freedom, of the whole process.^^ Maslow identic 
fied two kinds of people. "Biological theory appears to reinforce re- 
ligious and humanistic interpretations of human rights values. The 
fiist is a person operating only tlirougl" satisfaction of his basic needs 
that arc born out of being deprived of certain satisfactions or defi- 
ciencies such as ungratified wishes for safet}^ for belongingness and 
identification, for close love relationships, and for respect and pres- 
tige, liic need for safety, belongingness, love relations, and respect 
can be satisfied only by other pe^opjc or frpjUi outside the person. A 
person operating only through satisfaction of hi§ basic needs is in a 
dependent position and cannot really be said to be governing him^ 
self or in control of his own fate. He is beholdened to the sources of 
supply of need gratifications. Their wishes, their whims, their rules 
and laws govenrhini and he must be appeasecPlest he jeopardize his 
sources of supply. He must be 'other-directed' and must be sensitive 
to other people^s approval, affectidn, and good-will. This is the same 
as saying that he must adapt affd adjust by being flexible and re- 
sponsive and by changing himself to fit the external situation. He is a 
dependent variable;' the environment is a fixed and independent vari- 
able." ^7 

This kind of anxious dependence breeds hostility, due to fear of the 
environment which may well fail or disappoint him. All of thi^adds up 
to the lack of freedom. Many of the human rights identified, espe- 
cially those included in the Covenant on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights, are designed to insure individuals receiving their basic 
cQonomic and social ncods.^ Obviously safety, belongingness, love rela- 
tions, and respect cannot be absolutely guaranteed, but the economic 
and social environment and th'". attitudes of people toward human 
rights can be influenced so as to greatly reduce die possibilities oif a 
"deficiency"'' environment which could lead to a negatively "deficiency 
motivated'' individual. Civil and political rights can have meaning only 
if the individual is cai)ij)lc of using them. As Maslow points out, re- 
strictions may exist not only in the outside environfrient but^may also 
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be created within the individual resulting in a deficiency motivated 
person v.'ho is other-directed and unable to operate as a free individual. 

The growtliMPotivatcd person identified by Maslow has .suffi- 
ciently gratified his basic needs for safety, bclongingness, love and re- 
spect, and self-esteem so that he may be' motivated primarily by 
trends to self-athialization defined as ongoing actualizatim of poten- 
tial capacities ami talents, as fulfillment of mission or call of fate or 
vocation,, as fuller knowledge of and. acceptance of- the-person's oWitj„, 
intrinsic nature, and has an increasing trend toward unity and inte- 
gration within the person. People motivated by growth needs are char- ^ 
acterized by 1) superior perception of reality, 2) increased accept- 
ance of self, of others, and nature, 3) increased spontaneity, 4) in- 
crease in' problem centering, 5) increased .detachment^and clcsire^r- 
privacy, 6) increased autonomy, and resistance to inculturization77) 
greater freshness and appreciation, and richness of emotional reaction, 
8) higher frequency of mystic experiences, 9) increased identification 
with the human species, 10) cb.anged, (improved) interpersonal re- 
lations, 11) more democratic character structure, 12) greatly in- ^ 
creased creativeness, and 13) certain changes in the value system.^s 

In growth motivation ^"therclfs no climax or consuviTnMofi,jjgr or- 
.gasrnic moment, no seconJ' state, even no goal if this i^ defined cJi- 
niatfcally. Growth is instead a confinued, more or less steady upward 
or fonvard development. The more one gets the morq one wants so 
that this kind of wanting is endless and can never be attained or 
satisfied" One's safety, love, and status is realized from the environ- 
ment, and then the real development of individuality can begin, each 
person proceeding to develop in his own style, uniquely. For the com- 
pletely fulfilled growth-motivated individual, freedom from servitude 
or forced labor; freedom of travel; freedom of access to information; 
protection from interference with privacy; freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion; freedom of expression; and the rights to take 
part in the conduct of public affairs become meaningful and impor- L 
tant. 

The experiences of history,- information from science, human feel- 
ings and emotions, philosophy, religion, and concepts from the other 
social sciences are sources to be used in identifj'ihg and reaching 
agreement upon human rights. They are also the .sources for con- 
tinued reassessment and rc\'ision of these rights, but ultimately these 
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rights arc value judgments which arc not fully subject to empirical 
verification. Yet, human fulfillment and perhaps human existence de- 
pends upoirtlTCiruni\ersal acceptance. _" , - 

PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

Tlie Preamble to the Declaration of Human Rights says that "the 
inherent dignity" of each member of the human family is the startnig 
point of the Declaration. This means that the individual, not a nation 
or government is the "foundation of freedom, justice aitd pence in 
the world." After pointing out the existence of barbarous acts and 
contempt for human rights in the past, the Preamble goes on to 
state that human rights should be protected by the rule of law. His- 
toricallyj^the protection of citizens lias been the responsibility of na- 
tional states. It is also true that national states have been the great- 
'est violators of human rights in the past. Under these circumstances 
the Charter makes it plain that the individual and his rights take prece- 
dence over any government or national state. Uuterpacht, basing his 
arguments on the Charter, suggests tluit in the case of individuals, in- 
ternational law .shoul4take precedence over national law. 

" . IrrespectiVe'of "fire question of enforcement, there ought to 
be no doubt that the provisions of the Charter in the matter of 
fundanienta! Jiiiman rights impose upon tlie Members of the United 
Nations-the legal dutv fo respect them. In particular, it is clear that 
a Member' of the United Nations-who is guilty of a violrtion of 
'these rights commits a breach of the Charter It would there- 
fore appear that the extent to which the Charter incorporates obhga- 
uons to rcspeci the fundamental rights and freedoms, it amoun'ts to 
• recognition of individuals as subjects of iiiteriiationar law." '» 

Tiic Nuremberg trials, as controversial as they may be, are an ex- 
ample of the international community making the treatment of the 
state's own citizens the subject of criminal proceedings in 3n interna- 
tional court. These principles have been embodied in the Code of Of- 
fenses against the Peace and Security of Mankind by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 1-conomic sanctions against the Re- 
public of South Africa because of its apartheid policies in violation pf 
human rights is another example of international cooperation of 
\ enforcement of international law when a national state violates the 
\ rights of its citizens. The United States has taken part in both the 
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war crimes trials and the sanctions against South Africa. Shortly 
after the Declaration was passed, the General Assembly at tlie bidding 
of the United Stales adojvied a rcsohitioii declaring that Soviet meas- 
ures preventing Russian wives leaving the Soviet Union with their 
foreign Husbands' were "not in conformity with the Charter/' and 
jited Articles 13 and 16 of the Declaration to support their action. 
Even 'though there is general acceptance of the principle that human 
rights supersede national laws or national boundaries, and even though 
there is much precedent for invoking international law when a na- 
tional state violates- the rights of its citizens, there is much hesita-^ 
tion throughout th? world including the United States to accept human 
rights as subject to international law. Not only was this principle not 
accepted, but Article 2 of the Charter, Number 7 sa\^ *'nothing ^ 
the Charter shall authorize tJic United Nations- to intervene in matr 
ters whicJi arc essentially witliin tlie doXnestic /urisdiction of any state."^ 
This now famous Domestic Jurisdiction Clause has been used to de- 
fend the position that hunlan riglits are purely a domestic or na-. 
tional concern, but it is 1)ecoming increasingly accepted that interfer- 
ence with m\ individual's human x'f^hts cannot be considered to be 
solely within^'the jurisdiction of any state. Op}X)sition to inteTnationar 
enforcement of human rights has been especially strong in the United 
State as reflected in the Bricker Amendment during the decade of the 
50's. 

•S The danger of abuse is always inherent in such general statements 
as "humanitarian intewention" or ^the common good." German treat- 
ment oLtlie Jews during World War II and Russian inten^ention in 
riungary (1956) and- Czechoslovakia (1968) were carried on under 
the guise of such terminology. As a result the doctrine underlying 
humanitarian intervention has never become a fully acknowledged part 
of international law. 

Within the United States there is genuine legal and constitutional 
concern about the relationship between international treaties and the 
American national legal order, 'llic American Bar Association has 
opposed the supplementary Sla\-ery Convention and the Convention 
on the Political Rights of Women because they tread unconstitutionally 
upon the relations between a government and its citizens. Yet, the 
American Bar Association is noted for its defense of huma?V rights. 
Senator Fulbright in defending the reluctance of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee states ; 
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' . . . Us (the Foreign Reintioiis Coiiiniittee) netioii was not ca- 
pneious and was not based on any reluetanee to siibseribe to the 
\ proposition that 'forced labor' is ineonsistcnt with the dignity of man, 
. that women are entitled to hill pohtical rights and that genoeide is a 
erir-e against htmianity. Rather, the Conimil tee's aetion was based on 
constitiitionaJ coneerns which are at least not unreasonable and, at ^ 
most, of the finidaniental nature. 

- "These coneerns arise from the fact that a treaty can alter funda- 
mental p^rts of our national legal order, as for example, transferring 
power from the stntcs to the federal government (Missouri versus 
flolland). When a question otiscs that nnght disturb-'the constitu- 
tional balance between thorbf^nches of the Federal government and the 
stales, it poses a decision which is not to be taken lightly-on emo- 
tional propaganda grounds, for example 

"The area of human rights is new' for treaty making. It is an areJ 
in which .we nmsf proceed carefully and rationally, especially in^'^ 
these days of increasing concentration of power in the ■ executive and 

in the Federal government 

"In the Ia.st few years, I have become, increasingly v^ol cither 
^ hasty or routine consideration of measures wii'eii may prove to have 
ramifications and impact beyond those contemplated by Congress at _ 
the time it acted. I hope you will agree, with me on the need for 
Congress to study carefully any undertakings that might result in basic 
changes in the distribution of governmental powers." -» 

Gross and Zelcny, recognizing that" the national interest of the 
United States and security are now intimately tied to the welfare of 
' people all over the earth, point out that "democracy is .never a finished 
product. Even the founding fathers recognized the impennanencc of 
' " ' conditions of life in the United States. They also knew that all change 
docs not mean progress. This resulted in the -fnudaniental documents 
with their check and balanced provisions for change,^ which alloJKed 
time and reficction on the part of nmncroiis -persons before basic pro- 
visions arc enacted." 

Even though th- United States and other nations have often been 
reluctant to make international agreements in the field of human rights, 
trends indicate that all nations arc increasingly becoming a party to 
agreements and arrangements, to implement the protection of human 
rights. Tlicsc arrangements mean that accommodations will have to be 
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made witliin the frameworks of all national governments includmg 
those of the United States. ' • 

The dynamic nature of a free society, even though at times it ap- 
pears distressingly slow, is an effective way of furthering free institu- 
tions within a s^'stcni controlled by the rule of law. It may well be that 
those who are too^ impatient to' wait for an orderly change in the 
legal .structure' may be the greatest enemy-^f-human rights. Law is a 
meaus by which individuals are related together in any given com- 
munity and by which they enjoy, or should enjoy, the best things of 
life together. Law has a^^great deal to do with the freedom of the in- 
dividualjo^ hc.„ wants to. Law, therefore, is the founda- 

tion of human rightst'andj particularly, of those-tndividual freedoms 
which may be considered as basic to all other human; rightsJ;^"!^^ 
the time has come to question whether laws restricted by' nationals 
boundaries are adequate to • protecTliTmian rights when these rights 
have overflowed ^national boundaries and are now world problems*. 
When a national government violates the rights of its own citizens, it is 
not long until that same government begins violating the rights of 
peoples in other lands., 

Up until the present time/the greatest impact of international docu- 
ments has been the moral influence which they hold upon indi- 
viduals and governments. The principles of the Universal Declara- • 
tion of Human* Rights have been epbodied in the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the Agreement dividing Trieste' between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. Trusteeship Agreements under the aiispices of the United Na- 
tions required incorporation of the E^eclaration of Human Rights. The 
Declaration— all or in part— has l>een pjaced in the Constitutions ot 
practically all the new governments in Africa and in the AlhAfricAn 
Charter. The Constitutions of Cypress, Jamaica, Trinidad, and otters. 
,also include materials very similar to those in the UniversaPDcclara- 
tion of Human Rights. The Peace Treaties of 1947 (althmigli /pre- 
ceding- the Universal Declaration) of Italy, Finland, Bulgaria, /Hun- 
gary, and Rumania also incorporated'^efcrcnce to the necessity to se- 
cure to all people within their jurisdiction the enjoyment of human 
rights. It is also safe to assume forces have been at work within the 
national governments of older states. Tlie Civil Rights Movement in: 
our own United States is but a fraction of the world wide human 
rights movement. * r 
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Aithough at the present time the United Nations' power to enforce 
human rights laws is hmited, the- efforts of such affihated groups as 
UNESCO and ILO have been active in disseminating human rights 
jiiformatlon. By mid 1967, 26 regional seminars on human rights 
had been organized dealing with sueh problems as. human rights and 
criminal law and procedures, increased participation 'of Asian women 
in public life, and extension of human rights, UNESCO also^makes ad- 
visory services available to the governments. In addition, the reports 
of the Economic and Social Council coBtinue to be a force in the pro- 
tection of human rights and fundamental freedom. 

At the present tii.ic,. each country has the final say in human 
rights, but international documents are^ influencing court decisions 
within nations. Costa Rica enacted a new^ Constitution based upon 
the wording of corresponding nghts in the Universal Declaration of 
1949, nie Provincial Legislature of Ontario, Canada, adopted an act 
to strengthen human rights practices in 1951 and an act to promote 
further accommodations in 1954. The Preamble of each Act declared 
that the act is . . in accordance with the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as proclaimed by the United Nations/' Tlie gov- 
ernment of Panama passed a law in 1956 which prohibits discrim- 
- ination on account of birth, race, social origins, sex, religion, or politi- 
cal opinions. Its Preamble states that discrimination is flagrant 
violation** of both the national constitution and "of the Universal 
Declaration ,of Human Rights adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in December, 1948." 

The Supreme Court of the Netherlands overruled the Panel Cham- 
ber of the Court in a case involving freedom of tlie press. The origi- 
nal decision said that freedom of press was not an absolute right and 
that the modern tendency was to give greater prominence to public 
interest. The Supreme Court of the Netherlands held this contention 
was disproved by the adoption of the proclamation of the Univeisal 
Declaration of Human Rights by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Belgian courts and Italian courts have also invoked provi- 
sions by the Universal Declaration that none shall be arbitrarily de- 
nied the r^ght to change his nationality. The Supreme Court of the 
Philippines ordered the release from custody of a stateless person 
about to be deported and placed him under the surveillance of the 
immigration authorities on the basis that the Universal Declaration 
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proclaimed the right of ever)'ohc to lifg and Hberty, to the'] rights 
and freedoms set forth in the Declaration without distinction, fEc rigRt 
of everyone to an effective remedy and the prohibition of arbitrary 
arrest, detention, and exile. ' ^ 

Step by stqOhe United Nations has gradually strengthened the 
commitment of member stated to. observe human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. There has been a corresponding acceptance of the legaljtjbA 
and morality of internatiotvil hunian rights documents by national 
states. As a result, there has been a gradual extension of United 
Nations powers in the area of human rights. International law is 
undergoing fundamental change through these developments. In a rela- 
tively short period, the Universal Declaration -of Human Rights has 
become a part of the Constitutional law of the world community 
with promise of even more significant contributions in the future. 



FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 



^ . \ • Increasingly, respect for human rights is being. recognized as an essen- 

\ tial component of a peaceful world. Human society will not reach a 

^ / " ^ level of maturity sufficient to replace war and violence with peace 

/ .and justice until it becomes capable of assuring, in both theory and 

fact, the fundamental freedoms of all its members. As Norman Acton, 
Secretary General of the World Veterans Federation, states: 

. . . The quest for both peace and freedom must go fonvard to- 
gether— neither will be achieved or have meaning without the other. , . . 
This njems that the agreed rights must be coch'ficd as law, and thvX 
n)cchanfsins must he estabhs/icd to ensure that the values set forth in tlie 
Jaw are promoted and, if necessary, enforced. It mems that those aspects 
of*thc question whieh have a more thm national character should be the 
suh/cct of/^tcrnationaJ agreement, ni'd that the facih't/es for the promo- 
tion and enforcement of such agr-cenients should exist. It means that less 
~ — ^ formal, hut potentia//y vital, some resources, such as non-governmcnta/ 

organizations and communications medh, must accept respousibiUty for 
keeping the spothght of public opinion shinning on the performance of 
these tasks. In short it means that^^effcctive protection of human rights 
will come abouf when the instituiiGin innn has devised for the operation 
of his societ)' arc mobilized for this purpose,^^ 

er|c 4 
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AFthur Larson, Research Center at the Duke University School of 
Law, agrees that there must be some type of world legal system. How- 
ever, this world legal system must be worthy of the name and con- 
tain ingredients which will make fhe system workable. These four 
ingredients include: 

1. A body of 'aw that is acceptable, iip-to-dat<f, and capable of de- 
ciding the dispules which cause tension in the world as it is today. 

2. iMachinery to. apply that law-machinery which is also accessible, 
up-to-date, and adapted to sctth'ng the kinds of disputes • that 
today's world produces. 

3. Acceptance of tliat body and tliat machinery .of law by the per- 
sons affected— and here we must remind ourselves that mafiy of 
the people of the world do not regard present international ' law 
and tribunals as their Jaw and their tribunals. , 

4l/£ompIiap[:Cjjgth tl^e decisions of international tribunals once they 
are rendered.^^7-— ^ 

The rule of law whidi is necessary to protect hiiman rights of neces- 
sity brings power to' the enforcing body. Just as there is fear-of in- 
creased centralfeation of power, on the national level, there 'is also fear 
of such centralization on an international level. Here as on the na- 
tional level, although the power is to be feared, it also must be con- 
trolled and used for protection which no other agency is capable of 
giving. 

Institutions are even now being discussed which may eventually 
make international protection of human rights a Tealit)\ One of these 
is the Jiigh Commissioner of Human Rights. This idea was origi- 
nally suggested by Mr. Jacob Blaustein in his Dag Hammarskjold 
memorial lecture in 1963. He suggested that the General Assembly or 
the Secretary General of the United Nations appoint an independent 
person as the United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights. 
Such a High Commissioner could among other things, lend his good 
offices to governments and be available at their request to investi- 
gate situations where there have been alleged violations of human 
rights. He could assist underdeveloped nations in the organization of 
various institutions for the promotion of human rights~and cp^ld assist 
the Commission on Human Rights in its review of ^the-pe:iodic re- 
ports from governments on human rights. 

Tlie Commission on Human Rights in 1967 suggested the adop- 
tion by the General Assembl^^ of a resolution establishing a ''United 
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Nations High.Cqmniissiofier's Office for Human Rights" organized in 
such a way lliaf the High Commissioner would have a degree of in- 
dependence and prestige 'required for the performance of his func- 
'tions. The High Commissioner as recommended by the Commission 
on Hurfiari^Rights would promote and encourage the universal and 
effective respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 
The High Commissioner would maintain close relations with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Commission on 
Human Rights, and, other organs of the United Nations and other 
agencies concerned with human n'ghts. He could give advice and assist- 
ance wherever it was requested and have access to communications 
concerning humaa rights. Whenever he deems it appropriate he could 
bring problems to the attention of the go\'enmicnt concerned and could 
make reports of the General Assembly on de\'etopments in the field 
of human rights. \ 

Another area which is being developed is that of sanctions and 
pressures to bring about cfiangc^ in any national policy wlien treat- 
ment of its citizens is cleady in violation of human rights. As the 
responsibilities of the High Commissioner evolve, and as the dy- 
namic prooess of refining living documents continues, institutions may 
develop which will eventually lead to the development of procedures 
for the enforcement of international law on the most humane basis. 
Anotlier major change in the area of hhman rights may be the de- 
* vclopment of an international or ''Globar* Ombudsman. Violations 
of , human rights continue throughout the world in spite of the Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights and numerous Convenrions and Declarations sup'- 
j)orting it. At the present time complaints, or "communications'* in 
UIs' language, of violations of human rights su^rmytted by individuals 
arc simply received and filed by the Commission on Human Rights. 
The Ombudsman is an institution^^n^ originated in Scandinavia 
• and has spread to New Zealand, The United Kingdom, and even to 
^ -^-Nassau County in New York. His responsibility is to protect the in- 
dividual from the growing, indifferent, and impersonal bureaucratic 
structure so characteristic of modern industrial societies. In essence, in 
such countries as Sweden or New Zealand, the Ombudsman is a gov- 
ernment official appointed to investigate complaints caused J^y indi- 
vidual or unexplainable acts of public officials. Tlie Ombudsman has 
power to gain access to all information nccessar>' to investigate the 
possible violation of an individual's rights without going through nor- 
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maKchanncls and extensive red tapc^Problcms whicli in normal clinnr 
niels ma^ take months or even years to remedy can be done by the 
Ombudsman with the authority to investigate and rectify violations of 
hu^ian rights before they develop into proportions of international 
cdsC^^ncLan individual citi' en would h_avc recourse when his own 
government was violating hiS rights. Some see the role of the High 
Commissidncr for Human Rights and that of 4:hc Ombudsman as 
bising the same.-"* ■ * . 

Others sec the Ombudsman function being carried on by Coniniit- 
'^tees ofMndividuals responsible-to the High-Conimissioner.^Frank New- 
man, Professor of University of Qlifornia^Berkeley, pomts out 
that the International ^Conveirtion on, the Elimination of all forms of 
Racial Discrimination, which the -General Assembly adopted unani- 
mously on December 21, 1965, has actually created a gTD'up* of ,€m- 
budsmc^i. These men arc called the Human Rights Committee and the 
Committe'e on tlfe Elimination of Racial Discrimination, T^liis con- 
cept could be expa^ided to cov^r all areas of human .rights.^*' 
- When one considers possible future developmentt in the area of 
human Tights, not only institutional arrangcineftts must be included, 
but also the refinement of traditional human^ights and the identifica- 
tion of new areas. One arej which maftbecomc increasingly-significant 
is* that which deals witli human primy. As computers provide - uni- 
versally availai)le data on individuals and as electronics and electrical 
devices make it increasingly possible, to spy on individuals witlio.ut 
their knowledge, principles will have to, be refined which protect t^ic 
privacy and individuality of each human being. As with any social or 
technological invention, the possible results can be both constructive 
and devastating. Relaring these new developments to fundamental prin-- 
ciples underlying the rights and freedoms of an individual should do 
much to in&irc fticir constructive service to humanity. 

Anoth^ fechn'ological development which may affect the family is 
birth control with all its ramifications. There is already serious contro- 
^\exsy on the. birth control issup of the morality of bringing ciiiJdren 
into the world 'Svhcn the' means 9f providing economic and social 
righte is net available. Controv(5rsy on the birth control issue has just 
begun. As means of breeding children , through gene control are re-" 
fined, and the techniques for T^ontrolling the sex of babies are de- 
velop^, several areas of human rights \vill- need to undergo, major 
revision. 
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CONCLUSION 

As- world-wide consensus is dc\'e!oping on fundamental human 
rights, conflict inevitably arises between ideologies and national be- 
liu vhich are based' on fundamentall\'^liffercnt philbsojjhical as- 
sumptions. Consensus on beliefs should not be interpreted as com- 
promise where anj'ndividual or nation g^es up beliefs wliicli are con- 
sidered essential for human development. But rather, statements of 
human rights should result- from an identification of those values which 
are universally rccogu'ized as basic Junnan rights, A universal statement of 
rights' could .result in a restriction on human rights if the statement 
were one of compromise whereby the lowest connnon denominator of 
human rights \\"<\s accepted. On. the other hand, a general statement 
of human rights can result in the broadening of the meaning of human 
rights in every country and culture; and, as these human rights are 
refined- and ill terpreted, they can become even more effective instru- 
nienfs"irr expanding the potential and- raising the dignity of each 
human being. In this light, the accepting by citizens of the United 
States of the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights docs not 
negate our democratic values, but reinforces and broadens tjjem. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

The successful -i-eachinc of human rights requires^ a positive at- 
titude by the teacher. It is difficult to teach respect for mankind with- 
out first demonstrating those quahties which show concern for man. 
Therefore, the classroom teacher may have the most impact in the 
teaching of human" rights by the example he sets within the school 
and the community. The more sincerely he believes in the brotherhood 
of man, the more successful he will be. 

Two basic approaches are available for the teacher o£ human rights 
concepts. The first is a diiect method which involves confronting the 
students with materials directly lelatcd with human rights, nuough the 
examination of materials^ class discussion which develops into a dia- 
logue between teacher and 'student, and between student and student, 
significant progress in understanding of human rights may occur. 

Other instructors would state that the direct method is overteach- 
ing— tliat it is impossible to teach human rights. Instead, they recom- 
mend a more indirect method whereby opportunities arc created nnd 
utilized to develop the attitudes and qualities of mind necessary to 
the successful promotion of human rights. These teachers feel that 
human rights are learned from experience. Such childhood concepts as 
taking turns, playing fairly, telling the, t\ith, and cariy emphasis dial 
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other people have the right to be diffcreiit are the mok sueeessful 
teehniqiies by which human rights may bc Iqarned.^ - \ 

If the child has an adequate home baekgroLd, the indif^ct method 
may be very effective. Difficulty often occUisAhowever, in transferring 
concepts of fair play from familiar surroundings to where th\v relate 
to people and institutions which are diffcrenfi^ In most jieighbVh^ 
in the United States, children's contacts in human rights arc restricted. 
Fair play when it involves other children from siniilar sociobgical\nd 
racial backgrounds is not a major problem. It is when people comc\n 
contact with peoples of different social or racial backgrounds that 
their basic human rights vakf^ appear to bc threatened. Whilf thcv 
problem of cammunication^tween ghetto America^ and suburban 
America is evident, television is opening chamiels of communication ^ 
which have already caused impact and change in many social areas. 
Bv creating a formal program in the teaching of human ^>tsT or 
'"thc^rect method, the teacher should attempt to utilize-Hie experi- 

ences wh^t^h have been gained through thc^mdirecf training received 
at home;- m churches, and in the neighborhood. Through a program 
^of .graded/ experiencas^ die school .program should be able to further 

dcvelbfv^hc initial huma>i rights concepts gained^n the informal en'-. 
^Ytronment. A formal school program can offer experiences that^vill 

enable the student to successfully gain a bcttcr__understanding of man's 

struggle for hi\man riglits which arc usually unavailable to the^ st^u^ 

dent any place e:^e. ^ / ' 

Probably the most'important stage in the development of human 

rights conccpts^s far as the public schools are conccrnod is the elemen- 
tary school level. Through the bafjic elementary school practicqs^f^work- ^ 

ing togedier in groups, the child can bc taught to appreciate the rlglTts 

of others. It has been the elementary school teacher who has most 

fiequcntly utilized group dynamics to create classroom interest. The 

recess games, spelling bees, group reading, and the elementary classroom ^ 
programs for parents arc a few examples of group action which promote \- 
cooperation and understanding. The elementary level of school Is tlie best 
level foLthe child to learn familiarity with and the de^tilopnient of the 
primap^social groups innuencing liim. 

As the child grows older, his concerns increasingly involve the 
greatef community. Wliile the greater connmmitics of man certainly 
may and should be examined m the elementary school, secondary 
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school provides an opportunity for a greater analysis in the forma- 
tion of the principles which concern the freedom of all mankind.. By 
the secondar}' school level, the student should have learned the basic 
human rights and the basic human responsibilities. It is unfortunate 
that m many cases, the secondary school program of teaching human 
rights in-'thc United States is merely an extension of the elementary 
school program rather than an opportunity to examine areas in depth 
and to derive generalizations wliicli may be utilized in later life. 

The teaching of human rights is usually considered the province of 
thc^social studies, but its principles and concepts may and should be de- 
veloped in all academic areas. Rather than the secondary social stud- 
ies being a repeat of the same American history and American gov- 
ernment which was taught in 'the elementary school, the student should 
have the opportunity to make decisions on the basic problems of 
man's human rights based upon jMausible alternatives. It is through 
this examination of alternatives that man gains respect for the ideas 
and practices of tho:e who* differ with him. Rather than being told to 
respect n viewpoint, ho has the primary materials and sufficient 
contact with logic patterns to personally gain a respect for other view- 
points. While the method teaching human rights involves a philo- 
sophical approach to teaching, there are individual techniques and 
ideas which may simplify the conveying of the significant human 
rights concepts. • 

1. The Mythical Community . ' 

This technique is particuhirly effective on the elementan' school 
level but could be adopted for junior high or senior high school stu- 
dents. A mythical town cati be created with streets, residential neighbor- 
hoods, businesses, schools, and a population mixture which represents 
..aH'gropps^ot tlic United States. Children would be assigned a home 
area within the^town and given information about their neighborhood, 
salary, jjosition, background, and their mobility on^ the social scale. 
Through the Mse of this tnythical community, a number of situations 
could be created vvliereby the children would be forced to make de- 
cisions, pnc example would be to move a Negro family Mnto a prior 
all-white community thereby disrupting the existing status quo, Fn-^h 
child in the class or each child on the assigned block where the Negro 
family was moving could react (1) as he felt 'die individual within a real 
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comrnunifjNjyould act, and (2) as an individual should react if all emo- 
tional aspects of the situation arc removed. Similar problem areas could 
be created concerning people of different reljgious backgrounds, hippie 
invasions, bussing to 'create racial balance, a m^irtooking for anTnfe-" 
grated housing situation, and perhaps even a situation where the tradi- 
tional neighborhood school is eliminated for purposes of conversion to 
the educational park plan. I 

2. UNICEf"*""'' ^ 

Although familiar to most and criti|;ized by -many the UNICEF 
Trick or Treat for Children's Relief is an avenue which can be ex- 
panded in every community of the United States. While it is possible 
to isolate programs within UNICEF with which many Americans 
might not be sympathetic, by every indication the main purpose of 
UNICEF is to improve the living conditions for children throughout 
the world. Although teachers in some communities wouPd suffer pub- 
lic criticism for encouraging a UNICEF Trick or Treat activity for 
their class, the program is one which could and should be utilized by 
many more communities in the Upited States. Churches and other 
civic groups may be even more effective than the public school in using 
this avenue. By actually working to improve the conditions of children 
throughout the world the student will have a fir better tinderstand- 
^ing of the meaning of human rights than any textbook or lecture could 
provide. 

3. United Nations Day 

Since its inception in 1945, the United Nations has played a major 
role in the process to secure untversal human rights. A United Na- 
ti6i;s Day could involve every faction of your local community. When- 
Incx possible, utilize local government, churches, and schools, to 
carry out various aspects of the program. Materials on the procedures to 
be followed in establishing a United Nations Day are available from 
the United Nations Publication Service, 345 East 46tli Street, New 
York, New York 10017. This publication gives numerous examples of 
school programs, methods of obtaining speakers, and general sugges- 
tions on how to m^ke the comninnity United Nations Day a success- 
ful venture. The local classroom could serve as' a focal point for 
involving the entire community in better understanding and better com^ 
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munications between the goals of the United States, and the goals of 
tR9/United Nations. 

4. Documents 

Hopefully the average United States citizen _is familiar with words 
and phrases expressedjh such documents as th- Declaration of Inde- 
pendence anjd the Preamble to the Constitution of the United States. 
A classrooiir technique which would-'enable students to observe visu- 
ally the similarities between the goals of human rights, in the various 
families of man would be a comparison of the basic documents of 
freedom. The more familiar American documents could be compared 
with the French and their Declaration of the Rights of Man, the Brit- 
ish and their Bill of Rights of 1689, the Preamble from the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution, and the Declaration of Human Rights of tKe "United Na- 
tions of 1948. While there are diflFerences in each of the documents 
listed, the similarities of their goals for mankind are the elements 
which should be stressed in our complex aiid often violent society. 

V 

5. Mock United Nations 

Mock United Nations Assemblies are held in many localities 
throughout the United Statps. Frequently a local college will host the 
assembly while, neighboring high schools are designated as specific coun- 
tries. After preparation for the selected discussion topics the secondary 
school delegation visits the college campus and in the mock assembly 
reacts to the topics much as the actual delegates of United Nations 
would react. In this way students arc bettcf able to understand the 
complex variables which frequently force nations ^ abstain in what 
may seem to the United. States, to be a signij5<fant vote, or perhaps 
even to vote against what the American citizen feels is a policy for 
the best interest of the United States and the workl The same ap- 
proach can be utilized in a single classroom where the individual stu- 
dent or a group of students is given a classroom assignment designat- 
ing him to represent a specific country's viewpoint at the mock coun- 
cil. By writing directly to the embassies of the countries involved, the 
student f'-oqucntly may obtain inforni-jtion expressing !u's ''adopted*^ 
country's attitudes on many of the world problems of today. Here 
again is an opporttniit)'''{b'"stirc$s better communication between inter- 
national neighbors. 
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6. Translation 

Wliilc direct cxaniinatiuiis of such documents as a Declaration of 
Human Rights liave vahie ^ a i)oint of departure for class discussion, 
another appro,^\js^;to haveli student translate Hie language utilized in 
official docunicnb into language which can be better understood b\ 
people of his own age group or his own community. Perhaps a sec- 
ondary school student could prepare materials which would be uti- 
lized by elpientai}' school students. Another approach would be to 
take a national or international document and rewrite it to deal with 
specific problems which confront the nation and/or local community. ~ 
Needless to say when human rights are put in the daily context, the 
individual has a tendency to be more concerned with their fulfillment 
and enforcement than when he does not come in contact with the 
problems. 

7. Human Rights' Week ^> 

The United Nations* General Assembly has designated the 10th of 
December of each year as Human Rights' Day. As a result of a johit 
resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States. tlie President of the United States has declared December 15 
as Bill of Rights' Day. Because the United States' Bill of Rights' 
Day and the United Nations' Human Rights' Day are observed within 
a one week period in the United States, the President traditionally 
proclaims the period from December 10 to December 17 as Human 
Rights' Week. Assembly programs perhaps in conjunction with Christ- 
mas anjl its similar ideals might be particularly effective during this 
festive season. Information for promoting rfuman Rights' Day and 
Human Rights' Week can be obt lined"' by writing to the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, L.S. Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Other materials for Human Rights' Week are available 
froii^-M)urccs listed in tiir bibliography. 

8. Bulletin Boards 

Oecoiaie your classroom with posters. A number of posters are 
available from the UNESCO Publications Center, 317 East 34th Street, 
New York, New York 10016. Among the poster materials available 
arc the following: 
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"Th'e of Knowledge " A photo featqrc of the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Program. Available in Enghsh or French. Free. 

'VNESCO and Human Jlights/' A 5et onw.clve posters on UNESCO 
and implementation of \hc universal declaration^ together with cap- 
tion and discussion guides for classroom use. $1.00. 

"For all Children/' A set of ten posters on the Declaration of the 
Rights of the ChiWr together with captioiis and discussion guides for 
classroom use. $1 .00, 

"Information for All" A photo /feature of UNESCO's work pro- 
moting the freedom of informatiorr/Free. 

9. Films , / ' ' 

" The visual approach is frequently effective. A nuniber of films arc 
available and specific listings/ are available from' sources listed. The 
"How to do it" series published by the National Council for the Social 
Studies includes a leaflet \V|iich would aid in the effectiveness of film 
presentations. / 

10. Exchanges 

It is frequently possiblcL_to exchange letters and materials with a 
similar class in another country. It would also be possible for student 
groups withm the United States to 'exchange letters and perhap^; stu- 
dent delegations. A school in. another state wliich is representative 
of a different ethnic group could be selected ior communication. A sub- 
urban vvliitc- Anglo-Saxon school couid also arrange for an exchange 
program with a ghetto school Both groups would better understand 
the attitudes of the other. Great care nmst be taken in;a-pi:ogram"of 
this type as without careful planning and orientation, the program 
could cause resentment and create more problems ^han it would solve. 
A program involving too short a period of contact, improper onenta- 
tion as to the goals aiid purposes, as well as 'the selecting of students 
who are unable to adapt to new environments quickly are possible 
pitfalls which should be avoided. 

11. Relating 

Many lessons in human rights can be learned shnply by the teacher 
emphasizhig the role, of a coumion activity in the overall scheme of 
man's human fights. Ilie -traditional American "method of selling the 
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principles of human rights has been through the stories of heroes which 
have been found in all American texts since the McGuRy Reader/ 
Going on class trips, the election of class officers, or celebrating tlife 
birthdays of famous Americans are all incidents which can be telated 
to human rights training. / 

12, Role Playing and Dramatics 

At selected intervals studehts can be chosen to react fo situations 
dealing with basic human rights. When a person has human rights 
taken fronvhim, evin though it is in a^hypothetical situation, he is 
better able to understand the problcjms^and feelings of other citizens of 
the world who have been denied their basic human rights. The "How- 
to-do-it" series published by the National Counci]/'for_the Social Stud- 
ies provides suggestions to make'role playin^nure effective. 

Another technique would have the students^iieiectiiig a problem in 
human rights which has been solved; the students would then prepare 
and present a play which illustrates the historical sequence. Other 
situations could be devised to show the frustration that exists ii# Ameri- 
can hfe where dertain fitffiaatf^ts are still denied. 

13. Briefing Conferences or Television News Programs 

Using a format which has grown. familiar on television, groups of stu- 
dents can prepare materials and then brief the .emaining part of the 
class on human rights' problems. 

14#Student Essays 

Although the/technique is probably overused, student essays on the 
subject of human rights at any grade level would produce tangible 
results. The better essays can be placed on the bulletin board along . 
with some dPtlic significant documents Mn man's progress toward uni- 
versal human rights. Another way to use essays would be to exchange 
nhem between small groups of students who could then, discuss and 
analyze them. 

15. Reporting 

Through the United Nations,, the United States and other member 
states report their activities which were carried out in celebration of 
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Human Rights' Day. Your individual classroom may add to this record 
of the action program in the area of human rights by sending a report 
of its activities to the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, De- 
partmcnt of State, Washington, D.C. 

16. Library Day 

Have your school librarian locate and display books which promote 
the principles of human rights. The public librar)' might be interested 
" in a similar approach. 

,17. Cartoons ' 

'As ovcrhead^projectors become more available iii^ classrooms, car- 
toons can be used as a means of stimulating/conversation. Almost 
every daily newspaper carries a cartoon \vhiclv.cait;v W applied to a 
hurnan rights area. Most -of these c^n be place<J^QrvJ;xa/nsparencies by 
the classroom teacher. Cartoons placed on bulletin boards would also 
be effective. 

18. Wars_ - -7 

Many elementary and secondarj' school courses overemphasize the 
place of war in the historical process. Whether the approach is valid 
is not the question; but the technique is used. Wliilc war itself is de- 
structive, frequent steps in human ^.rights progress may be identified 
with a period immediately following a war. Since so many teachers con- 
centrate on the great war periods, it is suggested that additional emphasis 
be given to the human rights developments which may be coimected 
with these wars. . ^ ^ 

- " ■ \ 

19. Curriculum Centers 

A niunbcr of the fifty-odd social science curriculum centers are pro- 
ducing materials which can be utilized in the teaching of human rights. 
The University of Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project fpvides 
elementar}' school materials which will broaden' the student's contact 
witb^-other cultural backgrounds. Tlie SociologicaT^ Resources for the 
Social Studies is another project whicli is providing episodes which may 
])c impremented as units within most secondary school courses.- Other 
curriculum centers are also producing materials which will be of cl^ss- 
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room help. Social Education provides an analysis of the projects and 
their materials. -^'^ 

20. Political Platforms ^ 
\ A major political party will usually furnish, you with a copy of its 
last pol^cal platform. Have your clas5 examine the platform' purely on 
the evaluative criteria of human rights. 

All areas of the socal studies may be utilized to promote human 
rights. In elementar)' school, such activities as recess activities, choosing 
up teams,/ taking turns, and group reading provide excellent oppor- 
tunities to illustrate human rights concepts. Cooptfation and the un- 
derstanding of other peoples problems are two essential elements in 
the attainment of universal human rights. The expanding communities 
concept of curriculum which prevails in the Umte3 States is another 
device which by the natiirc of its organization gives an opportunity 
to promote human rights concepts. Human rights orientations should 
complement the structure of the curriculum as the student studies ever 
broadening aspects of man and conmiunity life. 

In world history* many of the examples discussed in chapter one 
provide academic focus which can be related to man and human 
rights. Legal codes, the early Greek personalization of man, the non- 
violence of Buddhism, humanism, the Renaissancp spirit, the religious 
controversy following the Reformation, and the various revolutionary 
movements which have engulfed the world are all human rights stories* 

American history riiay be presented-with its- central thesis being 
man's struggle to legally guarantee the basic human rights ta all citi- 
zens. There are numerous documents which describe the legalizing ap- 
paratus, which Americans utilized. In addition the change provisions 
of the Constitution, numerous Congressional actions, the War be- 
tween the States, Supreme Court decisions, the Marshall Plan, the 
muckraker era, and the United States contributions to the United Na- 
tions arc important areas in American history which emphasize the 
human rights story! Power, conflict, religious toleration, and freedom, 
arc other concepts which thread throughout American history, jyid 
which may he used to promote better understanding of human rights. 

Numerous teaching techniques would be available in implementing 
concern for universal human rights. Once the classroom teacher is con- 
vinced of the necessity of teaching human rights, numerous opportuni- 
ties for its implementation will become available. 
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' QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ' . 

1. Define Imnian rights. ^ *> 

2. In view of the ahuost universal aeeeptancc of the feasic eorlpcpf-of, 
human rights, why have a number of states, including the Uylted V . 
States, not ratified all of the United Nations Conventions deaHng>jtlr^^' ^ 
human rights? • ' ' ' ^\ * ^ 

3. Cit? problem areas where basic human rights are being disregarded;' . 

4. Why are so manyjTicn pcejudiced? Does this cvoh'e from feelirtgs 

of fear? Insecurity? Lack of conmnmication? tjate?' * , J . 

5. Can vou cite examples of where prejudice exists in the United;^ a .; 
States? In your classroom? In your neighborhood? . > .^.^ ^^'^•-J^/ 

6. Is it possible to discriminate against otlier.\groupsSiltlmii^'^%^3"^^^ 
personally do tiot come iiti^ntact with them? - , * / ^' > 

7. Do. all people view ihc. attainment /)fjium\li1 rTghts->hK saptdC ^ 
Christian? Muslim? Hindu? .Conimunist? - ^ * "V: V 'w^i,-^.*' 

8. How arc rights and 'responsibilities relate^ it^' the 'attainnfenL"61"*. 
universal human ^a^W. -f _ _ ^ _ ,^ 

9. It can be j^id that the interpretation of human rights depends- ^^^r^^,. 
upon the part^ular society in which man lives.- Keeping'this statem^cnt 

in mind, but ftiOt necessarily accepting or rejecting its , premise, is tlie 
United Statesjji society which respects human rights today? In 18S,9?, 
Do -the Sovietbliiioii and Communist China respeeb'human rights- /. 
in the same Wity? ^ ' ' *v 

10. Discuss the individual you fccLis most representative a man/., 
living to ensure human rights for all, ^"'"^ ^ ' , 



FOOTNOTES . 

^Wilham G. Carr. "Tcachins^^Vboiit Human lUglits: A Survey/' Educ;ifion Pan- *. 
oraiiia. World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 9 
(number 4, 1967) passim. ' ^ ^ '*\ 

•The project materials will soon 1)0 commercially available,* and information niay be:^ ' 
secured from Robert C. Angcll, Executive Director of the Sociological Resourcc^.}^ 
for the Social Studies, 503 Firms'. National Building. Ann 'Arbor, Michigan 4810S. . 
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72 • univers declaration of human rights 

THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION QF HUMAN RIGHTS 

Adopted December JO, 1948 by the United i^dhom Gcnend Asseiiibly 

ij - 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
nialicnablc rights of all Kicinbers of the hununi family is the foundation 
of ifcedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for liuhiaji iighi^ have resulted in 
barbarous acts which lia\e outraged the conscience of mankind, and 
the ad\ent of a world in which ^' -man beings shall enjoy freedom of 
speech and belief and rcedom ■ om fear and want has been pro- 
claimed as the highest aspiration of the common people, 

Whereas it is es'^en^'ial, if man \$ iiot to be compelled to liave re- 
course, as a last resort, to rebc;\oii against tuanny and oppression, 
that human rights should be protected by the rule of law, 

-^—Whereas it' is essential to promote the development of friendly re- 
lations between nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations liavej'n their Charter 
reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in thc^clignity and 
worth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women 
and have determired to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom. 

Whereas Member States have pledged Incmsclves to achieve, in co- 
opeiation with the Uk. d Nations, the promotion of univexsal respect 
for and obscrvu of iuin..m rights and fundamental ^^cedoms. 

Whereas a common understanding of ^lese rights and fieedoms is 
the greatest importance for the fuU realization of this pledge. 

Now THEREFORE, lllE Gj NERAl. ASSENHUA 

Proclaims tins Unive»-sal Declaiation of Human Rights as a common 
standard of achicvenic* ' for all pc^^plcs and all nations, to the end 
that every individual and evcty organ of society, keeping this Declara- 
tion coii^stantlv in mind, sluill strive In teaching and education to pro- 
mote respect for tlu^se rights and freedoms and by progressive meas- 
ures, national and international* to secure tlicii universal and effcetixc 
Tccogni'ion and observance, both among the peoples of Member 
States theinselvcs 'md amo.ig the peoples of territories under their jur^. 
diction. 
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Article J 

All luimau beings arc born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They arc endowed witli reason and conscience and should act towards 
oik another in a spirit of brothediood. 

Article 2 

Everyone. is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
propcrt\, birth or other status. Furthennbre, no distinction shall be 
made un the basis of the politirM, jurisdictional or international status 
of the country or territory to whicii a person belongs, whether it be 
independent, trust, non-self-governing Qr un<lcr anyotber limitation of 
sovereignty. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to 1"\ liberty and security of person. 

Article 4 

No one shall l)c held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave 
trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 

No one shall be sub)ccted to torture or to cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment or punishment. 

Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before 
the law. 

Article 7 

All arc equal before the U.\ and are entitled without any discrim- 
ination to equal pioteetioii of the law. All arc entitled to equal pro- 
tection against any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 

Article S 

Everyone has thojjght to aiu effective remedy by the competent 
national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him 
by the constitution or by law . 

Article 0 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 
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Article 10 

F''cr\ouc is entitled in full eqirality to a fair and piibljc bearing by 
an wulcpendent and nnpartial tribunal, in the determination of bis 
rights and obligation*; and of an\ criminal charge agaiibt him. 

^ Article i J 

(1) Kvcrvoiie charged with a p&nil offence has tlie right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty accdrdiiig^oTaw in a puWic trial 
at which be has had all the guarantees necessary foi bis defence. (2) 
No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any 
iiet or omission which xlid not constitute a penal offence, under na- 
tional or international law, at the time w^hen it was committed. Nor 
shall a heavier penalty l)c imposed than the one that was applicable 
at iiie time the penal offence was conniiittcd. 

Article 12 

No one shall be subjccii^cl to arbitrary interference with bis pri- 
vacy, family, lioinc or correspondence, nor to nttaeks upon bis honour 
and reputation. liver\onc has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 

Article J 3 

(I) Everyone has the right to freedom of i io\ement and residence 
within the l)ordcrs of each state. (2) Everyone has the right to leave 
any countr\, includnig bis own, and to return to his countr\'. 

Article H --.^ 
(1) E\er\oiie has the right to seek and to eT-*'>y in other countries 
asylum from persecution. (2) This right may not be invoked in the 
case of prosecutions geiiumely arising from non-political crimes or 
from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions. 

Article 1 ^ 

(1) l!>eryone has the light to a nationality. (2) No one shall be 
ail)itrarih deprived of his nationality noi denied the right to change his 
nat!onnlity. 

Article 16 

(1) Men and women of full age, w/hout an\ limitation due to 
race, nationalit}, or rcligum, have the riglit to marry ancW^o found a 
faniih. They are entitled to equal rights iis lo marriage during mar- 
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riagc 'and at its dissolution. (2) Marriage sliall be entered into only 
witli tlie free and full consent of the intending spouses. (3) Tlie faniily 
is the natural and fundamental grouj) unit of soeiety nid is entitled 
to protection In soeiety and the State. 

Arhele 17 

(1) Isvervone has the riglit to. own property alorc as well as in 
association with others, (2) No one shall be arl)itrarily deprived o( 
his propert) 

Article J 6' . 
Evervone has the right to freedom of thought^ conscience and re- 
ligion; this^righlrrmcludes freedom to change his religion or belief, and 
freedom, either alone or in conmuiuity with others and m public or pii- 
vate, to iiiarafcst his religion l)elief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance. 

. , Article 19 
liverj'oiie has the light to freedom of opimon and expression, this 
right includes freedom to hold o])inions without iuterference and to 
seek, receive and* ini])art information and ideas tJirougJi any media and 
■regardless of fioiiticrs. 

Article 20 

(1) luer\onc has tlic right to ficedoin of peaceful assembly and 
' association. (2) No oncMiiay be com])elled to belong to an association. 

Article 21 

(1) K\ei>oiie has the right to take part ni the government of his 
country', directly or through freely chosen rc])rcsentati\'es, (2) l\veryone 
ha^ the right of equal access to public service in his country. (3) The 
will of thej)eople shall be the basis of the authority of government; 
this will siiall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections which- 
shall be bv universal and equal suflFragennd shall held b; secret v'otc 
or by equivalent free voting procedures, 

I Article 22 

l%ver\on/ as a nien.jcr of socict\, has the right to social security 
antl^^>(>fititled to' realization, through national cf^rt and intentional 
coo])e»-tion and i i accordance with the organi/atioii and resources" of 
each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for 
his dignity and tlic irtv develo])ment of Ins personality. 

■ I 
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/ Article23- 
(1) .lucryonc Irds tlic rigl^t to work, to free clioicc of eniploynient, 
to just nnd hnourable eoiulitions of work iiiul to protection' agniiist 
uiicniplowiiciit. (2) l\\cr}oiic. witliout nny discriniiiKitioii, luis tlie riglit 
to just and fiivourable remuneration ensuring for liiniself jncl liis fannly 
an cxistanee wortln of lninKnrdignit\/and supplemented, if necessary, 
by other means of'social j^rotcction. (4) Even'one lias the right to form 
and to join trade unions for Jhc protection of his .interests. 

ArricJc 2-f 

. l!A*cryone has the ngiit to rest and leisure, includmg rcasona])le limi- 
tation of working hours and penodioholidays with pay. 

ArticIc.2S.., 

(1) KA'cryonc has the rigiit to standard of living adequate for the 
health and well-being of Ininself and of his- family, including tood, 
clothing, housing, and i;icdical care a1ul necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event unem])loymeiit, sickness, disabiMty, 
widowhood; old age or other lack pf iixclihood in circumstances beumd 
his .control... (2) Motiicrhood.and childhood are entitted to speciaF care 
and assistance. All ch^'^^^^'cn whether born in or out of wedlock, shall 
en)oy the same social protection. 

Article 26 

(1) K\er\onc Iras the right to education. Education shall be fiee at 
least in the elementaY\ and fuiulanieiital staires. l^lctncntarv education 
shall be compulsory, 'reclinical and professional education shall be made 
geiieralh a\ailable and higher education shall be cqualiy accessible to 
all on the basis of merit. (2) Education shall be directed to the full dc- 
velopment of the liilftnan personality and to the strengtheningj^f rc- 
spcH for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall p1r?)inote 
imderstandnig, tolerance and frieiidslnp among all nations, racial o' 
religious groups, ivm] shall funher the activities of the United ' lations 
for the mainter.ar.cc of ;'Cace. (3) Parents have a pri'.f right to choose 
the kind of education that siiall he given to tlieir ehildrcii. 

Article 27 

,(1) Evcr\one has the right freely to partici])ate in the cultural life 
of the comnuuiity, ^ enjoy the arts and to share in seieiitifi' advance- 
ment and its benefit %^xJ\vcry()nc has the right to the prott* tion of 
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the moral and material interests resulting from any seientific, literary or 
ditistie production of which he is the author. 
\ Article 2S ' ' 

E\cryone is entitled to a social and international order in .Wiieli the 
'rishts 'and frccdonis set forth in this Deelaration eaii be fully realized. 

\ . Article 29 

(1) E\eryone has duties to the coiiiniunity in which alone the free 
and full developiiK-.it of his personality is possilMC. (2) In the exercise 
of Ills rights and f-ccdoins, everyone shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as arc determined by law solely for ^\^c purpose of securing due 
rceognitK!' .and respect for- the rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting tiic just requirements of morality, public order and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. (3) 1"hesc rights and ■freedoms* may 
in n>- case be exercised eont?fary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. ^^^^^ 

Article 30 

Nothiiig in this Dcclarat.on may be in^erpr';tcd as implying for any 
State, group or person any right to engage in an aeti\ity or to perform 
any act aimed at the destruction of -iiiv of the rights and 'frccdonis set 
forth herein. 
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THE HUMAN RIGHTS CREED IN EDUCATION 

Phi DcUn Knppa Comumsion on, Education and Iliman Rights and 
RcspOiiSi'bi'/ifjcs, 19CS 

As an educator in a democratic society, concerned with the human 
rights of people evervwhere^J will cxemi)lify in my beliavior a com-" 
mitmeht to these rights. Knowing that educators and the educative 
process must make a Significant contribution tow^ard ensuring th.ese 
rights for all people, I will trrmslatc my belief in basic )uiman' lights 
into daily practice. I believe in the righl of ever}' person and in his 
concomitant responsibility: 

1. To equal opportunity in education, housing, employment, the ex- 
ercise of the francliise, and rcprccentation in government. 

2. Of due process and equal protection under the law. o 

3. Of freedom of speech and of the press. 

4. To "dissent. \ 

5. To freedom of speech and of the ])ress. 

6. To privacy. - \^ 

7. To be diffeient. " ' * 

8. Of freedom from sclf-incriminatioi). 

9. To trial by a jur\ of actual peers. 

10. To security of person and property. 

11. To' petition and redress of grievances. 

12. To freedom of assembly. 
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9 

ENGLAND'S BILL OF RIGHTS 

Suspending of laws . . . (by the King s) authority without eonscnt of 
Pai'hament is jllegal. 

Levying n'loncy lux , . , the use of the Crown . . , without eonsent of 
Parhanient . , , is illegal. 
.It is the right of the subjects to petition the king .... 

Raising or keeping a standing army within tlie kingdom in time of 
peace, unless be with consent of Parliament, is against law. 

Election of members of Parliament ought to be free. 

I'he freedom of specfli . r." ought not to be , . . questioned in any 
court or place out of Pariianient. 

Exces/ve bail ought not to be required, nor exces'^ivc fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

For he amending, strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Padia- 
ment ought to be held frequently. 
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THE UNITED STATES BILL OF RIGHTS 

AtKcIc I 

Congress sKall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or ;il)riclging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or tlic^righl of the i^oqjle peaceably to ai.semblc, 
and to petitron the Government for a redrcsfs of grievances. 

Articled 

A \vc41 regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free , 
State the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed. 

Article JJJ 

No soldier shall, in tinie'of'pe^ce be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner nor in time of war, but in a manner to be' 
prescribed by law. 

Article IV 

The righf of the people to be secure in {\H:ir person, houses, papers, 
and effects against .unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and nc warrants shall issue, but upoi\ probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the p.'ace to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. , 

Article V / 
No persoii shall be held to answer for a capital, or othci/u'ise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jurx', 
except in ciscs^'rising in. the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when the actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person-be subject for the same .offence to lu twice put in jeopaidy of 
life or limb nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be witness 
against himself, nor be de])rived of life, liberty, or f'.operty, /without 
tine ])roccss of law; nor shall private pro])erty be tal ^ for public use 
witiiout just compensation. 

Article VI 

]r\= all cnminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right "to a 
speed): and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wiicrein llic crime shall liave been coiiiinittcd, wln'ch district shall have 
been previously asccrtiiiiicd b\ law, and to be infornud of the nature 
and cause of the accusatiofi; to be confroiucd with the witncssf^s^against 
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him; to have compulsory process 'for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his clefci^s-c. 

AfhJe Vil 

In suits at conimpn law, where the Talue in controvers) sh.all exceed 
twenty dollars, th^^ight of trial shall be preserved^ mid no fact tried by 
a jury'shall be otherwise re-examined in any court\)f the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

Article Vin .^—^ 
Excessive bail shall not be required, noi' excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishnicnts inflicted, ; 

Article IX 

^ T'hc enumeration in the Constitution, of certain fights shall not be 
.construed to dcnv or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X 

I'he powers not delegated to the United States by the Constilntion, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, arc reserved to the States respective])- 
or to the peoplc.\ 
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DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD " 

Adopted November 20, J 959 by the United Nntions General Assembly 

Preamble 

WiiERiiAS the peoples of "the United Nations have, in tlic Charier, 
reaffirmed iJieir faith in fundamental human rights, and in the dignity 
and Avorth of the human person, and have determined to promote social 
progress and better 5>tandards of life in-larger freedom. - - 

Whereas the United Nations has, in the UmVersil Declaration of 
riunian Rights, proclaimed that everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth therein, without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, color, sex, language, religion, politicaF or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

Whereas, the child, by reason of his physical and mental imma- 
turity, needs special safeguards and care, including appropriate legal 
protection, before as well as after birth. 

Whereas the need for such special safeguards has been stated in the 
Geneva Declaration of ,tl;c Rights of the Child of 1924, imd recognized 
in the Universal Declaration of Hinnan Rights and in the statutes of 
specialized agencies and international organizations concerned with the 
welfare of children, .,1-^' 

Whereas mankind owes to the child the best it has to give, 

Now THEREFORE, 

The General Assembly 

Proclaims This Declaration of the Rights of the Child to the end 
that he may have v 'lappy.childhood and enjoy for his own good and for 
the good of society the rights and freedoms herein set fort^:, and calls 
upon i)arci)ts, upon men a%d women as individuals and upon voluntary 
organizations, local authorities and national govcnm;cnts to jccognize 
these rights and strive for their observance by legislative and other 
measures i)rogrcssi\'cly taken in accordance with the follownig 
principles: 

Priucipk 1 

The^hM shall en^oy^ll the rights set forth in this Declaration. All 
children, witlmut any evccpticTn whatsoever, shall be entitled to these 
rights, without distinction or discrimination on account of race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
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origin, property, Wrtli oi otlier status, wlietlier of liiniself or of liis 
family. 

Principle 2 

'llie child shall enjoy special protection and shall be gi\en opportuni- 
ties and facilities, by law and by other means, to enable him to dc\elop 
Jj)hvsically, nientally, moralh*, spiritually and socially in a healthy and 
2^nnal manner andli/i conditions of freedom and dignity, lii the enact- 
mentl>f laws for This purpose tlie best interests of the child shall be the 
paramount consideration. 

Priiicfplc 5 

'I'he child shall be entitled from his^birtli to a name and a nationality. 

^ Principle 4 ^ ^ 

The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. He shall be en- 
titled to grow and develop in licaltli; to this end special care and pro- 
tection shall be provided both to hinrand to his mother, including ade- ^ 
quate pre-natal and postnatal care. The elnld shall have the right to 
adccpiatc nutritionr housing, recreation and medical services. 

Principle 5 

'i hexhild who is physically, n^entally or socially liandicapped shall 
be given the special treatment, education and care required by his par- 
ticular condition. 

Priiicipie 6 ' ' 

. The elnld, for the full and haniionious development of his person- 
ality, needs love and understanding/ He .shall;^ wherever possible, 
grow up in the care and under the responsibility of liis parents^, and in 
any case in an ntniospheie of affection and of moral and material se- 
ciuitj; a child of tender years shall not, save in' CNCcptional circuin- 
^^St^mces, be separated from Ins mother. Society and the public aulhori- 
ties shall lia\'e the dnt\' of extend particular care to children without 
a faniily and to those without adequate means of support. Payment of 
state and other assistance toward the maintenance of children of large 
families is desirabte: 

Principle 7 

The child is entitled to receive education, which shall be free and 
conii)ulsory, at least in tlic.eleiiicutary s^tages. lie sh'>^'^ be given an edu- 
cation winch will ])roinptc hi^eneral culture, and enable him on a basis 
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gf equal opportunity to dcvclo]) liis nihilities-, his individual judgment^ 
and his sense of moral and soeial responsihility, and to become a useful 
member of soeiety. 
The best interests of the child shall 1)C the guiding principle of those 

''^espoMsIblc for his education and guidance; that icsponsibiht}' lies in the 
first place with his parents. 

, The child shall have full opportunity for play and leereation, which 
shouHl be directed to tlK^ same purposes as education; society^ and the 
public authorities shall endca\or to promote the enjo\ment of this right. 

Pn'ncipJc 8 

'l lic child shall in all .circ umstances be among the first to receive 

protection and relief. " , ~ 

Pniv'ipk 9 

The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, cruelty and 
exploitation. Me sbal! jiot be the subject of traffic, in any form. 

The child shall not l^^ sidmittcd to employment before an ^'appro- 
priate minimum age; he siial! iiriio case be caused or pcrmittc<l to en- 
gage in any occupation or em]>loyment wliich \vould prejudice his health 
or education, or interfere with Ins ])hysical, mental, or moral dcvclop- 
"mcnt. 

^ i^niicipJc JO 

The child shall be protected from practices which may foster racial, 
religious and any other form of discriminaton. He shall be brought up 
, in a spirit of understanding, tolerance, friendship among peoples^ peace 
and universal brotherhood and m fnll consciousness that his energy and 
*^a!r-- should be demoted to the service of his fellow men. 
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/ . DECLARATION ON THE 

/ GRANTING OF INDEPENDENCE 
'/ TO COLONIAL COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES * 

Adopted Dcccn her JO, J96G hv the United Nafions General /Vsseriibh- 

/ . ' . ^ - ' 

/ The General /Vssi:mblv, 

Mindful pf the determination proclaimed by the peoples of the world' 
in the Charter of tlie Uintcd Nations to reaffirm faith m fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, iiv tffe 
equal rights of men and women and.of nations large and small and to 
promote soeial progress and better standards, of life ni larger freedom. 

CoNSCiou.9of the needier theTrcation of conditions ot'stahilitrmh 
well-being and peaceful and friendly relations based on respect for the 
principles of equal rig1it§ and sclf-detcrraination of all peoples, and of 
universal respect for, and obser\ance of, luimair rights, and funda- 
mental frcedojns for all without distinction asjo race, sex, bngua^e 
or religion, ' 'v. - ' , ' 

Recognizing the passionate yearning for freedom in all dependent 
peoples and the decisive role of such peoples in the attainment of their 
independence, , / 

AwAiu- of the inciousmg conflicts resulting from the denial of or im- 
pedinients/in the way of the freedom of such peoples; which constitute 
a Serious threat to world peace. 

Considering the important role of the United Nations in assisting 
the niovenienl for indei)endencc' in trust and non-self-governing 
territories, 

Ri-X'OGU-iziNG that the peoples of the wodd ardently desire ihe end of 
eolonalism in all its manifestations, 

CoNVLSCEn that the continued existene:e of colonialism prevents the 
development of international economic cooi)cration, impedes the soeial, 
cultural and economic dcvel(/j)ment of dependent peoples and militates 
against the United Nations idea of universal peace, 

Ai'i'hjMiNG that peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose. of 
their iiatural wealth and resources \\j^\put prejudice to any obligations 
arising out of international ccon'cdim: cooperation, based upon thc^rTir 
eiple of mutual benefit, aud international law, 
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^ IJelieving th'atwthc process of liberation is irresistible an5 irreversible 
and that, in order to avoid serious crises, an end must be •put to 
colonialism and all practices of segregation jand discrimination assp- 
ciatcd therewith, 

WELCOMiNo.the emtjreQHce in i:ecent*years of a large number of de- 
pendent territories into freedom and indepcndj^Hce, and-recognizing the 
ii}crc3sin^l.powerful trends toward freedom in such tcrritorids wMcli 
have not yet attained independence/ \ 

^ Convinced that all peoples have an inalienable right to ^completo 
-freedom, ihe exercise of flieir sovereignty and the integrity of their na- 
tional territory, * ^ ■ , ' • 

Solemnly proclaims; the necessity of' bringing to a speed)\^and un- 
conditTonal end colohisalism in all its fouiis and manifestations; 

Andjg, this end ' / " * ' 

DeoSAres that: -„. / - , ^ 

• 1. The subjection of peoples to ajien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human f%1ils, is con- 
trary to the Charter of the United N^ations and is an mipediment to 
'ihe promotioH-of^vQrld peace and cooperation. - 

2. All peoples havp the right to self-determination; by virtue of that 
right they frqfilj^ determine their political status and freely pursue thei^r 
"economic, sQcial and cultural development. ' ^ 

--3. Inadequacy of political, -economic, social of educational prepared- 
ness should never serve as a pretext ^r delaying independence. 

4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds directed' 
against dependent peoples fnairceasc in order to enable them to^ exer- 
cise peacefully and freely their right to complete independence, and the 
integrity of their national terri<"or)' shall be respected. 

5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in trust and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories or all otlic7rerritories which have not yet attained indcpencence, 
to trans^ all powers to" thjc peoples of those /fcTritorips, without any 
conditions or reservations, in accordance with iheir freely expressed will 
and desire, without any distinction as to race, creed or color, in order 
to enable them to enjoy complete independence and freedont 

6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the na- 
tional-unit)' and the territori.il iniegriti' of a country is incompatible with 
the purposes and the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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7. AH states shall obsen^e faithfully and strictly the provisions of .the 
Chartej' of tlic United Nations, the .Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the ])fesent Declaration on the basis of equalit}-, non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs otall states and respect f©r the sovereign 
righW of alLpeoples and their territorial integrity. ■ • 
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\ GEORGE WASHINGTON'S LETTER '-: 

TO THE HEBREW CONGREGATION IN 
NEWPORTi RHODE ISLAND 

While I receive willi much satisfactbn,* your addfess replete with ex- 
pressions of •affeGtion and estcenij I^jgoicc in the opportunity- of assur- 
ing you, that I shall aWays retain a'grateful reniembrancc of the cordial 
welcbmc I cxj^erienced^ in my visi^ from all classes of 

Citizens, ' ' ? " ^ 

Tlie rcflcQfion on the days of difficulty aiVd danger which ^arc pastes 
rendered the more sweet, from a consciousness that they^Jtc succeeded 
by days of uncommon prosperity and^^security. If we hp^ wisdom to 
make thel)est use of the advantages with' which ,.wc are now favored, we 
cannot fail/nndcr the just administration of a good govemmenf, tp be- y 
cdmeagreat and a happy people. * ^ " */ 

The Citizens of the United States of America have a right to applaija 
tlicmsclvcs for having given to mankind examples of an enlarged and 
liberal jjoficy: a policy wo^h of imitation. All possess alike hberty of 
conscience and immunities of citizenship. It is now no more that tolera- 
tion is spoken of, as if it was by the -indulgence of one class of people, 
that another enjoyed the exercise of their inherent natural rights, For^ 
happily the Government of the ITnited States, which gives to bigotr}^ no \ 
sanction, to persecution no assistance, reqjiircs only that they who live 
under its protection, should demean themselves as-geod citizens, in 
giving it on all occasions their effectual support. 

Jt would( be inconsistent with the frankness of my character not b 
^ow that I am pleased with your ^vofablc opinion of my adminrstra::^ 
tion'; and fervent wishes for my felicity. May the Children of the Stock 
of Abra |iani,.wh o dwell in this land, continue lo merit aiiH enjoy the 
. good will of the other Inhabitants; while cver\^ one sjiall sit in safety^ 
under his own vine and figtrce, and there shall be none to make him 
afraid. May the father of all mercies scatter light and not daikncssi'in 
our paths, and make us^all in our several vocations useful here, and in 
his own due. time, and way everlastingly happy, v ^ " ^ - 

• ' George Washington 
August 1790 ' * 
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1; - . ' THE eWANCtPATIDN PROCLAMATION' 

4f ' ' By the Prcsid'ciirof thq United States of America . . 

' . - , Proclamation ' . [ 

* Whereas, on iLe t\veot>''Second day of Scpt'ipmber, in the year of 
'fe our Lord 'one thousand^cight hnnarcdrand sixty-tm ^a proclamation 

%\ was issued by the President dt the United\Statcs7. containing,;aniong 

p ^ other things, the folloNving, to Nvit: ^ ' ' / * 

& *THat on the first day of Januat\', in the year bf ovt Lord^ one thousand 

E eight Hundred and sixty-thtee,.;all jjersons ifcld as slaves within any 

t -State ordesignated part of a,State, .the peoplcwhcreof shall then be in 

, W ^ rebellion against the United States, shall'be then, thencefonvard aad for- 
R ' ever free^ anitbp Exctutive Government of the United States, including , 
the militant and 'naval authority thereof, will recpgnize. and maintain the 
freedom of such persofis, and will do no act' or acts! to reprds such: 
persons, or any of them, in :^ny efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom, , - ' ^ 

That the Executive will, on the first dar of Januarjvuforesaid/by 
• i proclaniatton, designate the states and parts of States, --if any, in whiclv 

\ ^ . t the people thereof respectively shaJlnhen be in rebellion against the 

. § United States; and'the fact that aay State„or the people thereof, shall. 

- ^ - ^ % <fn ffiat day be in .good ia!th represented in the Congr^s^ of the United 

^ ' g , 3tates by members chosen thereto at elections wVerein* majority of the 

m qualified voters of such State shall have participated, shall in the ab- 

• ^ p sencc of strong countervailing testimony be deemed conclusive evidence 

/ ^ p ' that stjch Stite and the peopb thereof are not then in rebellion against 

^- • the United States. \ . ^ ' , - ^ 



And I hereby enjoin upon the^people so dedtired to be free to abstain 
from all viclence, unless in necessary self-d^ense; and I recommend to 
them that, in all cases whd» allowed, tlieylabor faithfully f<5r reasonable 

wages. - \\ ' • 

' And I further declare and make known that such persons of suitable 
cohditiori^Nvill be received into the armed sefivice of the United States to" 
garrison^ forts, positions, 5' itions, and other places, and to man vessels 
qf all sorts in said service* 

And upon thislct, sincerely feieved4:Q.hcai^^ 
by the Constitution upon military nccessity/l^nvolce thccmisiderate^ 
judgment of mankind and the gkcious favor of Almighty God.. 



i 
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In witness whereof, Fha^e hcreuntft set* my hand and caused the seal- 
oV the-United StatQs to be affixed. V 
Done at the city^o^^^asluiigton, the first day of January^ in the year 
^of our Lord oinf thousand -^cighf hui\c! xl^and sixty-three, and the 
'# independence of the. United^States of ^merica the eighty-seyen1:h, 

■ . ^ - Abrahani Lincohi 
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THE NINETEENTH AMENDMENT ' ^ 

(W^omcn's Suffrage) 

Sixty-sixth Congrc^ of the United States of America 
At THE First 'Session * ' \ . . 

Begun and held at the City of Washington bn^nday, the nineteenth 
day of,May, one thonsand nine hundredWdlTineteeri. 

. ^ ' — ' ^ ^ "1 

. ' ' jjoiht Resolution * . 

Proposing an amendment fo'the Cons|i^|itioiu<xte^^ 
.suffragC'to womeir. * , " • - -^-^L 

* Resolved iy thtr Senate and House of Represenlativcs of -the United - 
'States of v^iperiGi in Congress assembled (twcPthirds of each House 
' concurring therein ), That the following article is |)ropk)sed as an ameiid- 
ment to the Constitution, which shall be valid to all intents and purpcfees 
as. part of the Constitution when ratified byJtfie legislatures, of^ three- 
fourth ot the. several states: % 

• . Amendment XIX 

Tht %ht^o|,cafebiS'^>f thcUnitcd States to vote shafl^not^bc denied 
or;ibridged bv^the United State5 or by any state on account of sex. 

Congress /shalj have "power 'to cnfoicc this i^ticle % appropriate 
legislation- ' ' ^ , ^ ' . 
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INTERNATIONAL COVENANT^'ON ECONOMIC, 
. SOCIAL AND CtlLTURAL RIGHTS' J 

Adopted December 16, 1966 hy the\IJuited' Nations General Assembly 

The States JParties to TiiE Present Cp\'ENANT - 

GoNSiDERfiiG that, jri ^.accpr^ancc wi'tWtua principles proclaimed in • 
the Charter of the United^Natidns; rccdgnitigii of^the inherent dignity 
and of the equal and inalienable rights of ^411 mdmtes of the.hunian 
faroily is the foundation of freedom, justiccfand peace in the world, 

^Recognizing that these jights derive frdm\he inherent dignit)' of 
The htiman person, \ " - 

Recognizing that, in accordance with the Universal Doilanition of 
Human Rights^ the ideal of free human bcin^ enjoying fr^oifiTfrom 
f^r and u^t can only l>e achie\^ed if conditions are created whereby 
everj'onc may enjoy his ecoaomic, social and cultural rights/as well as 
his civfl and ppliticalrights, " 

Considering the obli^Uon of States undct the Charter of the United 
Nations to promote uni\^rsal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and freedoms, * I 

Realizihg tliat the individual, having duties to^Jher individuals and 
to the co^nu^^^^hicblie belongs^ is under a responsibility to strive . 
for the promotion and obser\^an^ceb'rflie rights tecogn iked in the pr<sent 
Covenant, - 

Agree upon the following articles: 



Parti " , ^ . 

Article I 

1. All peopl(^ have the right of self-determination. By virtue of that 
right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their, 
econoriiic, social and cultural development. 

2. All peoples may, for their oivn^ends, freely disi>ose of their natural 
wt^lth 3nd resources without prejudice to any'obli^tions arising out of 
intemafiorial economic cooperation, based iipon.the principle of mutual 
benefit, and inteniational law. In no case niay a people be deprived of 
its own m^ns of subsistence. 

5. The States Parties to the present Covenant, including Ihose hav- 
ing responsibility for the administration of Noh-Self*Goveming And 
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Trust Territories, shsll; promote the realizatioii 'of*thc right of self-de- 
tcrinination, and sfiall respect that right, iir conformity witli the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. 



Part II • i 

S Article 2 ' 

1. EaclK^e^te Party to^the pre^t Govenantyindcrta.k^ to take steps, 
indivi(Jually and^throughlnfernafipnal assistance ai^l coBperatioo. Espe^ 
cially economic and techriical^to the itiaximurn 6f its available resource, 
with a view to achieving progressively the full realization of the^^rights 
recognizerin jhe.pre*nt Cov^ant by all-appropriate means, including 
particularly the adoption of legislative measures. 

2. The Stat^ Parties to the preseni^Coyenant undertake to gu^frantec 
the.the rights enunciated in the present Covenant will be exercised with- 
out discrimination of any kind as to race,^colour, sex, language, religion,- 
polirical or other opinion, national .-eT^cial origin, propcrtj% birth or 
other status? 



3. Developing countries, with due-regard to human rights and their 
nationareconomy, may debeynine to what extent they would guarantee^ 
the economic rights recogniz^ in the present Covenant to nQn-tiafionals. 



Article? , f * 

The States' Parties to the present Covenan t undertake to eijsure the 
equal right of men and women to the enjoyment of all economic, social 
and ciilturafrights set forth in the present Covenant. ' ^ 



Article 4 



The States Parties to *the prsent Covenant rectg^fs^ that, in the 
enjoyment of those righte provided by the State^in conformity witH the 
present Covenant, the State may subject such^ights only to such limita- 
tions as are determined by law only i n so far as jhis may be compa'tible 
wiUi the>ature of these rights andTolely fbr* the purpose of promoting 
the general welfare in a'democratic socieiyT". -^^ - 

V , Article/ 

i; Notlririg jn the^prcsent Covenant may be interpfeted^^s implying 
for any State, group or person any/right to engage in an activity or to 
- perform any act aimed at the d<sjl:ruction of any of the tights, or free- 
doms recognized herein, or at th^ir Jimitarion to a greater extent than 
. is provided' for in the pr^ent Covenant. ^- 
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2.^^o restriction upon or derogation from any of the /usdaniental 
human rights recognized or existing iri any% country in v^iJbi^e of law, con- 
vcntions,.reguiations or custoni*sl^ll be admitted on th^?etext thatthe 
present Covenant does not recognize' such-rights or that it recognizes 
then! to a lesser extent. 

/ 

Part.lll X . ^ - 

'< Articled ^ ^ 

1. The States Partjes to the present-Govenant recognize the rigli^to 
work, which includes the right of everyone t^ the"^pportunity -to-gain 
his living by work whicli he freely chooses or accepts:/ and will take'ap- 
propriate steps to safeguard this right; 

2. The steps to be taken by "a 'State Party to the present Covenant .te- 
ach ieve the full realization of this right shall include technicai-ahd voca- 
tional guidance and training prbgranimes, policies and' techni^qOfcs to 
achieve steajJy eponomic, social, and cultural development and full and 
productivcjemployment under conditions safeguarding fundamental po- 
litical and economic freedoms to the individual, ^^.y- 

k - - 

. , Article? t » 

'The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right^ of 
everyone to the qnjoyment of just and favourable condirions of work 
which ensure, in particular: , « - ' 

• -^(a) Remuneration which * provides all wcfrkers, as a^minimum, 
with: (i) -Bair wages and equal remuneration Iter work of. 
equal value without dis.tinctioa of any kind, in partirular 
* , women being gi^aranteed conditions of work ^ not inferior to, 

those enjoyed by men, with equal pay for equal work; 
^ , (ii) A decent living for themselves and i^eir families in ac- 
cordance with the plovision of the present Covenaiit; 
' (h) Safe and h^lthy working conditions; ' « 

(c) Equal oj)portunity for everyone to be promoted in his em-_ 
ployment to an appropriate higher level; sjibjecfto no considerations 
other than those of seniodiy and competetifce;. 

(d) Rest, leisure and reasonable- limitation of working hours and 
periodic holidays with pay, as well as remuneration for public holidays. 

' ' Articles > 
1. Tlie States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to ensure: 
(a) The right of everj^one to form trade unions and join the trade 
union of his choice, subject Wly to thej rules* of the organization .cbiv 
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cerncd, mr the promotion and protection of lii^ economic and social 
interests. No restrictions may be. placed oif the exercise of* this right 
other tlym those prescribed by law and which are necessary 4h a debio- 
cratie $o:iety in the interests oLnational securitj^ of ^ .^jic order Qj>f6r 
the protection of the rights and freedoms of othersj . ' 

(by The right of Jrade unions to establish natrnHdrfedetatjons or' 

• confederations arid the r^ht of the latter to fom^or *^'oin internationial 
trade-uhion organizations; 

* j(c) TliQ> right of trade uniops^ function 'freely subject -t6ano 
limitations^ther than thos^^;,^^ribed bylaw and which are neccssary 
in a democratic socicty-^n tfe interests Of national securitj^^^ts;^ public 
order oi;for thej^Fofection of the nghfs^and freedoms of oihers; ^ 

(d) Jphe^ht to strike, provided that it is exercised in confermity 
/ withjtlT^iaws. of the p&tieular c^^^ ■ ' 

^,^2. This article shall riot prevent the imposition of lawful restrictions 
on* the jexerds^^of these^riehts by members of the armed forces or of the 
police or of the administration of the State. 

' 3. Nothing in this article sjiall authorize States Parties to the Jnfer- 
national Labour Organisation Convention of 1948 conteming Freedom 
of Association at^d Protection of the Right to Organize to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or apjply thcilaw^^in such a manner as 
would prejudice, the guarantees provided for in that-Convention. 

^ ^rticlep * _ ^ 

The States Parties to the^^<^^nt Convenant recognize the right ot 
everj'one to social security, includitig social insurance. 

-A " 

' ^ , ArticIfeJO 

Tlie States Parties to the present Cm^venant recognize that : ' 

1. "^riic widest possible pfdf^tion and assistance sliould'be accorded 
to the family, \vliich is the natural and fundamental group units of 
society particularly for its establishment and while it is responsible for 
the care and education of depende|it children. Marriage *must be en'tered 

*into with free consent of the inten^ding spouses. 

2. Special prcjtection should be\ accorded to inbthers during a rea- 
sonable period before and after childbirth. During such period working 

smothers shouM be accorded paid leave or leave with adequate social « 
^ security benefits. \\ b ~ , ' - 

3. Special nieasurevof protection |and assistance^ould be taken on 
behalf of all children and young persons without any discrimination 
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for reaspnsiof parentage or other conditiclns. Children' and^young. per- 
sons shouTHvbe protected \frqni economic and social exploitatiofi. Their 
cmpbymcnt^ in work^^iarriiful ta their laorals or licalth or dangerous 
to life onlijcely to hampcr their normal' development should be punish-, 
able by law. States sljQuld also set age If^^ts below which the paid em; 
ployment of diild labour;sliould be prohibitedjand punishable-^y la\\^- 

'^^ I \ Article U | , , 

\.J¥\ic States\^Parties.to the present Convenant recognize the right of 
ever)'one to an adequate standard' of living forjlilmsejf and his family, 
including adequate food, clothing and housing, and to^the continuous 
improvemcnt'of living conditions. ,The Sfcitesj Parties ;will take appro- 
priate steps to ensure the realization of this right, recognizing to this 
effect the essential^ importance of Jnternational cooperation ba$ed on 
free consent. J ' \ ^ 

'2. Tlie States-Parties to 'the present Covenant^ recognizing the 'funda- 
mental" right of'cverypnclo be free from hunger, shall take^ indi\idually 
and through international cooperation, the measures, ^including specific 
programmes, which are needed: 0^ . 

(a) ' To improve methods of production, conservation and .distribu- 
tion of food by making full use of technical and scientific knowle^e, by 

^disseminating knowledge of the principles of hutnfion and by.devclop- 
"^ing'or'r^^orming agrarian systems in*such ajvay as to achieve the most 
efficient development and aiilization of natural^ r^ources: 

(b) Tillang into accoun|t the problems of both food-importing and 
food-exporting countries, to ensure an equitable distribution of world" 
food supplies in relation to ne^d. \" 



' ^ Article 12 

1. The States Parties to the ][^reserit Covenant 'i^cognize the right of 
everyone to the. enjoyment of ihk highest attahiables3|dard of physical 
and mental-health. 



7, The steps to be tgken by the States Parties .to tfe present Cove- 
nant to achieve the full realization bf this right shall include those neces- 
sar)'forr^ \^ 

(a) The provision for the reduction of the stillbirth-rate and of 
infant mortality and for the healthy development of the child; 

(b) The improvement- of all Wpects of environmental and in- 
dustrial hygiene; 
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^ (c)' fnic preveiUioii, trcatpicnt niul control of epidemic, endeniic, j . 



Article J 3 



occupat'onal^and otKer diseases^*' 

(d) The creation of' coiiditipfhsavhicb „ : :o^5 --.^ % | 

service and medkal j^ttcntion ij/the £vcnt of sickness. - ' - | - ; f| 



1. 'flic. Slates Parties, to ffic present Coveh^^^ X^' ^ v ilJp 
everyone to education. Jhey agree that cditodoh*sh3ir%c directed to ^ '; ' ; > " - -^^ 

the full development, of the hynian personality and the sense of Jts dig^. '"'"^K ' - " |- 

nity, and shall strengthen the respect Whuman jights. and fiUK^^ ' -t^Jj U -^J 

freedoms. 'Hiey further agrecf that education s^^^^ " ^ . ' . ^ 1 

participate effectively in a free societ\v "p^^ : v^V J 

ance, and friendship arbong all nations hnd all /^^^^ ^ " - -^^ff 

groups, and further the activities' oC the United -Nations' for the^'main- / ' 

tenance of peace. \ . , \ ^. ^ 

2. The States Parties to the, prcseiit Covenant^ecogtn'ze th^t, with a ' 
view of achieving1:he full realization of this right: \ " ^ * ^ 

(a) •Prinlar)^ education shrJl jx^c^ to 



all; ' \. ' . 

(b) Secondaj)- education in .its diffcrcnt-forms, including tcchijical 
and vocational secondary education, slmll be made generally available 
and accessible to alKbjy.cvcry appVopriatc. means, and in'^rticular by 
the progressive introduction of free education; - , 
- .(c) Higher education shall be made equally accessible to all, on. the 
basis of cajjaciW, by everj^ appropriate means, and in particular ]fy the 
progressive incroduction of free education; 

' (d) * FundariientaI education shall be cncourafed or intensified as 
far as possible for those persons who^havc not received or completed the 
^hole period of their primary education; ^ , ^ 

if; (^). Tlie development of a system of schools at all levels shall be 

S . actively pursued, an- adecjuatc fellowship system shall be established/ 

^ and the material conditions of teaching -staff shall be continuously 

^'fi: imjipved. ; . ' . % ^ ^ 

Z 3. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to have re- > . ;S ' • ' - 

'f spect for the liberty of parents a«d, when applic^^le, legal guardians to M ^ * " 

^ ^ choose fqr their children schools, other dian those established by the ^ jS 

14 public authorities, v/hich conform tp such minhnum educational stan- ' ' ' ^ M * 

|5 " dards as may be laid down or approved by the State ind to ensure the g ' , V 
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they lur\'C adopted and tlic progress made in aehieving the observancctfof 
thciights recognized herein. ^ . \ 

' 2. (aj All reports shall be suBmittcd to thc'^^ecretary-Gcneralyof the 
United Nations, who sh.Ml transmit copies to the Economic and Social 
Council for coi\$ideration v\ accordance with the provisions pf the pres- 
ent* Covenant. . • t 

(b) The Secretary-General of the United Nations- shall also trains- 
niit to the specialized agencies coj^es of the rcpprts, or any relevant 
. parts therefrom, from. States Parties- to the present \CoveHant wriich are 
also mcmbcp bt^hese specialized agencies in so fan as these reports, or 
parts drercfrbni, relate' '"to any matter^ which fall within the responsi- 
bilities of the said ^gencie^ in accordance with tbcir constitutional 
itIstrumenJts:- * ^ . ■ • * - 

K 'iTic" States Parties to the prescnt-^Covenant shall furnish theirje- 
ports in stages, in accordance with a pragranime to iSc ^tablished by the 
Economic and Social Council within one y(^r*of the efitry into fofcq^of 
the prgs,ent Covenant after consultation witlfiflK States Parties and the. 
^specialized agencies concerned. . ' , 

2. Rqjorts may^ indicate factors and difficulties ^egting *the degree 
t)f fulfilment of obliga^tions under the present Covcrii " 
. 3. Where lolevanrtnformation has prp^i^^ly bicen furnished to the 
United Nations or to any^pccialized ageffi^>^itiy-State Party to the 
present Covenant, it will npA)^iecassary to reproduce that informa- 
tion, but a pre cise refereni:c J:p. ihe Information so furnished will suffice. 

Article J 8 ^^^-^^^^ ^ ^ 
Pursuant tcjMts responsibilities undejr the Charter ^f--the^^iited 
Nations in tfie field of human rights and fundamental^ frecdonti;7th 
Economic and Social Council majuiiafcc arrangements with" the special- 
ized agencies in respect of their reporting to it cu thc\progrcss'made in 
achieving- the ol^ervancc of the provisions of the present Covenant: fall- 
ing within the scope of their activities. 'I'hese reports may include?-par% 
ticulars of decisions and -rep^Bmcjadiitiojjs^iHoiu:^^ 
adopted by their competent organs. i " _ _ 

Article 19 \ 
The Economic and ^Social Council may transinit to the Commission 
on Human* Rights for study and general recommendation or, as appro- 
priate, for information the reports concerning luumn rights^ subnjitted 
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.'"by States in accordance with articles 16 and^l7, and those concerning 
human rights submitted by the specialized agencies in accordance with 
article 18. / * ' . ' 

Artide 20 ' - 
"Ilic 'States Parties to the present Covenant and the specialized agen-' 
cics concerned rnay submit comments to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on any general recommendation under article 19 or reference tO-SUch 
general repommendation in any report of the comi^ission on Human , 
Rights or any documentatioti referred to therein.. 

Article 21 

The Economficiintl Social Council may submit from time toiime to ^ 
the General Assembly reports with recommendations of a general nature 
atid a summary of the information received fronT the Staus Parties to 
the present Covenant and the specialized agencies on the measures 
taken and the pr-ogrcss made in achieving general obsejvance of the 
rights .recognized in the present Covenant. 

Article 22 

The Economic and Social Council may bring^to the attention of other 
organs of the United Nations, their subsidiary organs and specialized 
agencies concerned \^^"th furnishing technical assistance any matters aris- 
ing out of the repo..s referred to in this part of the present Covenant 
which may assist such bodies in deciding, each withhi Its field of com- 
petence, "on the advisability of international measures -likely to con- 
tribute to the effective progressive implementation of the present 
Covenant. ' ^ • 

^Vrtiele23 . . . 

The States Parties to the present Covenant agree 'that international 
action for the achievement of the rights recognized in the present -Cove- 
nant includes such methods as the conclusion of conventions, the adop- 
tion of recommendations, the furnishmg of technical assistance and the 
holding of* regional meetings and technical meetings for the purpose of 
consultjition and study organized in conjunction with the Governments 
concerned. 

" Article 24 

Nothing in the present Covenant shall be interpreted as impairing the 
provisions of the Charter of the Uni^d^*atiofis and of the constitutions 
of the specialized agencies which define the resjp^tive responsibilities of 
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the various organs of the United Nations and of the spceiahzcd -agencies 
in regard to the matters dealt with inJtlic present. Covenant, 

Attick 25 ^ 



^_JS'pthing in the present Go;jvenant--shall l)t interpreted as impairing 
thehihcTaiFfiglTTorairp^ to enjoy and utihze-fully.and freely their 
natural iiveahh and resources. 

PartV ■ ^ ^ * , ' ^ 

Article 26 

L The present Covenant is open for signature by any State Member 
of the United Nations or member of any of its specialis^ed agenci<^, by 
any State Party to^the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and. 
by any other "State which lias been invited by the General Asiembly of 
the United Nations to become a p^rty to the present Covenant.'' 

i. The present Covenant is subject to ratification. Instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited with th'^ Secrctar>--General of the United 
• Nations. , " 

3. The presetit Covenant shalM5c open to accession by any State 
referre'd to in paragraph 1 of this article. • ^ 

4. Accession* shall be eflfected by the deposit of ;an instrument' of ac- 
cession with the Secretary-General of tbj(^ United, Nations. 

5. The Secratary-Gcfieral of the United Nations shall inform all" 
States which have signecTthe present'Govenant 6r acceded to it of the 
deposit of each instrument of ratification*or accession. : / 

' ■ Article 27 . r 

1. The present Covenant shall enter into force three months after the 
date of the deposit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations of 
,the thirty-fifth instrument of ratification or instrument of accession. 

2. For" each State ratifying the present tlovenant or acceding to it 
after the deposit of, the thirty-fifth instrument of ratification or*instru- 
mcnt of accession, the present Covenant shall enter into force three 
months after the date of the deposit of its own instrument of ratifica- 
tion or instrument of accessionr 

^'Articie28 

The provisions of the present Covenant shall C-xtend to all parts of 
federal States without any limitations or exeptions. . 

f' Article 29 

1. Any State Party to the present Covenant may propose an amend- 
ment and 4lc it with the Secretarv-General p£ the United Rations. The 
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Sccretar)'-Gencral sliall thereupon communicate any proposed amend- 
ments to die States Parties to the present Covenant with a request that/ 
they notify him whether' tliey favour a conference of States Parties for^ 
the purpose of considering and voting upon the proposals. In the eVent 
tliat at least one third of the States Parties favours such a conference, 
the Secretary-General shall convene the conference under the, auspices 
of the United Nations. Any amendment adopted by a 'majority of the 
States Parties p/esent and'A'oting at the conference shrill be submitted^to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations for approval. ^ ^ 

2., Amendments, shall come into force when they have been approved 
by tl\c' General Assembly of the United Nations and accepted by a two- 
thirds majority of the States Parties to the present Covenant in aceor- 
danccLwith their respective constitutional-processes. 
» 3. When amendments come into force they shall be binding oh those 
States Parties \yhicb have accepted them, other States Parties still being 
bound by the provision of the present Covenant and any earliof aiiiend- 
ment which they have accepted.* * / 

^ ^ / Article 30 ' r ' , 

Irjdspective of the notifieations made under ^r]|icle ijaragi&pli 5, 
the Secrctar)'-General of the United Nations shalfinform a|l States re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1 of the same article of the following (particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and jiccessions under article 26;/ ^ 

(b) ITie date of the entry jtitq'fonce of the present Covenpt under 
article 27 and the date of the c\Xvj intojorcc of any aniendmonts under 
article 29. ' ^\ 

■ AiticlcSl ' 

1-. The present Covenant, of which the Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish lexts are equaUv authentic, ^hall be deposited in 
the archives of the United NsHons.. 

2...ICh^Sccretar}--General of the United Nations shall transmit certi- 
fied copies of the present Covenant to all States referred to in article 26. 
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INTERNATIONAL QOVENANT ON ^ 
CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

Adopted Dccanbcr 16, 1966 bylthd United Nnfions Gcncr.iJ. Asscnibh . 

'rillijSTATCS PARlliifKo TIlE PkESENT COVENANT, . ^ , 

CoNSinERi:<G tlrat, in a5$?^a9c(^\\ith the priiiciijlgs^proclaimcd in 
the Charter of the United 'Nations,^ fccognition of tne inlp'ent dignity - 
and'Of the equal. ^idk-miaUenablg^gh'ts of all members of the human 
family is the fbundatibn of freedom, justice and peace in the \v6^d, 

Recognizing timt these rights derive. fro.m the^ inherent dignity of 
tjie human perspn,, % * • 

RECOGNizi?f(rithat-, in accordance Avitlu the. Universal Dcdaration otj 
Human Riglfts;vtliG idc^iHOjee human>bcings enjoying citsjl and po- 
litical frc<Sfem and freedom fmni fejMiid want can only be achieved if 
' conSltiohs are created wherefty cver\'pne may enjoy Jm-^^jaTand poli 
^ iai rights, as well as his economic, socml and cultural rights, 
' Considering the obligation of States un^dx the Charter of thcJLI»i<ed - 
^Nations to promote universal respect for, and obser\'ance oC^human ■ 
rights and freedoms, , 

^Realizing that the individual, having duties to other individuals and .\ 
to the commun% to which' he, belongs, is under a responsibihty to strivej 
Wr the promotion and obser\'ance of the rights ^recognized in the pr^s^ 
eiit Covenant, , 

Agree upon the followiiig articles: • • 

* '/ ^ 

Parti 

' Article J 

L All "peoples have the right of seltdetenninatibn. By virtue of that 
right they freely Jjctermine their political status and freely pursue their ^ 
economic, social and cultural de\^elopmeiit. 

2. All peoples may, for their owipnds, freely r'ispose of their natural 
wealth and resources^without prejudice to any obligations arising.out of 
international econ'oniic co-operation, based upon tbc principle of mutual 
benefit, and international law. In no case may a people be deprived of 
its own nieans of subsistence. • \ 

3. The States Parties to tlr- present Covenant, including those having 
responsibility for4he administration of Non-Self-Goverifing and Trust 
Territories, shall promote .the realization of 'the right x>f self-detern^i- 
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nation, and shajKespect that rigl|J 
* the^Cliarter grftheXJuited Nationi 



Partll': 





■;1 „■ 

a! rights ' . 

ih conformity with the provisions of 



Atticle^l , . # 

ach State Party to the^p'resent convenant undertakes 'c^ respect 
am to ensure to all Mividuak within its territory and subject to its^ 
jurisdiction the.nghts recognized in the present -Covenant, without dis" 
i unction of any ku)d, slich.as race, colour^ sex,Janguage, TcMgion, poliUcal 
/oj. other opinion^^national'or social origin,, jroperhv birth or ether status. 

2. Wliere not already provided^" for by existing legislative or other^ 
,/measurcs, each State fiarty to the present Covenant undertakes to take' 
the necessary steps, in accordance with its constitutional ^processes and 
twith the provisidlis of the present Covenant,- to^'ado'pt such legislative^o'r 
otjiej mcasorfes as may be necessary^ to give effect: to tlie rights recog- 

n the^ present Covehanty ^ ' 

^ 3. Eacli State Party to the Resent Covenant , undertakes : , 

(a) To- ensure that any person whose rights or freedoms as Jier^in> 
recognized are violated shall have an effective cenifedy, notwithstafiding 
that the violat^n has been coimnitted. by persons acting "in an official 
capacity; . , 

^ (b) To cwsur^ that any person claiming such a remedy shall havc^ 
hisr^right thereto determined by competent judicial, adininistrative of 
legfelative.-ahthorities, or by any otlicr pompetent authority provided for 
by tlicilSgal system of the State, an<3 to develop the possibilities of ju- 
dicial remedy; ^ ' '* ^ - ^ • [ ' 

(c) To ensure that the competent authorities shall enforce such 
remedies when granted. ^ * " ^ . 



I Articles ^ ' ' 7 

The States PaVti^ tC;H|hg:^e$ent Covenant undertake to'cnsure these 
equal righ^of men and women to the enjoyment of all civil arid politi- 
cal rights set forth in the present Covehant. 

Aitick'A. ^ ^ 

1. In time of public emergency whicfrthreafcns-the-lifepf-the-natioD 
and the existence of which is officially .proclaimed; the States Parties to 
the present Covenant may take measurcs^derogating from their obliga- 
. tions under the present Covenant to th\€xt€llt-atrictlyj;eqi^ 
exigencies of the situation, provided that such measures are not incon 
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sistent with their other obligations under iivternational !a\v and do not 
involve (discrimination soldy on the ground of race, - colour, sex, lan- 
guage, rel^iou or social origin. . ^ ^ / 
* 2. "No "derogation 'from afticles,6/ 7. S {paragraphs l*and 2)^ ]1; 15, 
16'a.nd.l8 may be made Under this provision. . T ^ ' 

3. 4ny State Party to .the present 'Covenant m-ailing itself of the 
right of derogation shall immediately inform the* otl\er States Parties to 
the present Co\enant through the ihtermedian' of the'Secretan'-Ceneral 
of the United Nations, of the provisions frgm which it has derogated and 
of the reasoiis by which it was- actuated. .A' further communication shall 
be madd;' through the same intermediarj^ on tlie duteon wMcli it termi^ 
nates such derogation. ' . . - 

. r. Notln'ngln the present Covenant may be injterprebed' as iiuplying, 
for any StateJ group or pe^on any right to engage in anf ac^tivity or per- 
form any act aiijied at the ^estrupkrtTof any, of the rights* and freedoms 
';cognized herein or at thei^ limitation to a greater extent than is pro^ 
vided for in the present Covenant. ' 

Tliere -shall be no restniption upon^or derogation .froiti *any-of.tl]ij^ 
fundamental human, rights recognized or existing in any State Partjvlo 
.the present Covenant pursuant to law, conventions, itgulations or cus- 
^.--■^mson the pretext that/the present Covenant does nutf recogiG^such 
-tights or that it reco^^zes them to a lesser extent. ^ . • * * 

Part IlK ^ ' ^ ' 

/ Article e \ " \. 

1. Every human being has the inherci'ife right to life. Fhis right shall 
be protected by law. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived^ of his life, 

2. hi countries whidj have not abolished the death penal^ sentence j 
of d^ath may be jmposcd oiily for the most serious crimes in accordance 
.with the law in force at the time of the comfnissipn of the crime and 

not contrar)^ to the provisions of the present Covenant and to the con- 
, vention on the Prevention au'dTPunishment of the Crime of Genocidcf 
This penalty can only be carried out pursuant 'to a jinal judgement 
rendered by a cqmpetefit court. . - . ' 

^ . 3. When deprivation qf life constitutes ^ crime of genocide, it is 
understood that notliing in this article shall authorize any State Party to * 
the present Covenant to derogate in any vVay from any obligation as- 
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sumed under^tlic^rovision^ of the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the erime of Genocide. . ^ ' ^ 

^, Anyone sentenced 'to death shall Jiave the right to^seek pardon or 
commutation of the,sentencc. AiSjij^^) pardon or commutation of the 
-sentence of death may be granted ijf'al|^cases, 

5. Sentence of* death sh^luofc be im^scd for crimes committed by 
-^rsoiis below , eighteen yairs of agevarid;shall not be carried out on 
pregnant women. , * \ ^ 

6. Nothing in*this article sMI be invoked to delay oi^to prevent the 
abolition of capital punishmc^by any St^tc Party to the pr^e4 Cove- i 
nant ' ) ""^N-^ 

Article 7' 

' No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel$ inhuman or degmding • 
treatment or punilfiment. Ju particular, no one shall be subjected with- 
QUt his free consent to medical or scientific ocperiiqentation. I , 

' • Articles * 

%\. No one shall be^erd in ^laver\'; slavery and the slave-trade in ah 
"^their forms, shall be prohibited. . - 
2; No one sball be he^ in servitude. 

3. (a) No one s1^all be required to ^xioxm forced or compulsory 
labour; ' * ^ • > , ' 

(b) Paragraph 3 (a) shall ni»t be held to 'preclude, in countries 
-where imprisonment with hard labour may be iin|fosed as a punishment 
for a crime, the performance of hard labour in piirsuance of a sentence 
,to such punishment \>y\ competent coujt; ' ' 

(c) For the puqieScTof this paragraph the ttrm "forced or com- 
pulsory labor" shall not include: . ' * / 

' (i) Any work or service, not -referred to in * sub-paragraph/ (b), 
normally required of a person who is under detention in consequence of 
a lawful order of a court, or of ^ person -during conditional release 
from such detention; ^ \ . ^ 

(ii) 7Ahy service of a military character and, in countries "where 
conscientious objection is Tccognizcd, any national service required by 
law of conscientious objectors;. " i- / 

(iii) '*Any ser\1l£7^^M in cases of emergency of calamity 
. threatening the life or well-Being of the comAiunity; 

(iv) Any. wdrk or service .which forms patt of normal civil 
obligations. ' ' 
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i,,-Evcr)'one has the right to Hl>crty and security of. person. No one 
shall be subjected to arbitran- arn^t or^ detention. No one shall be de- 
.privcd of his libert\\cxccpt on such -grbufids and in accordance with 
such procedure as arc established by l|\v. < r ^ ^ 

2. Anyone who is arrested shall bc'infomied, at the time of ^arrest, 
of the reasoifs for his ancst and shalF^be prmnptly informed of an\^ 
charges against him. \ 

3: Anyone arrested or detained on a crimin^Kcparge sjiall be brought 
promptly before a judge or other officer authorized bv law to exercise 
judicial power. and sl^all be entitled to trial within a reasonable time 
or to release; It ^halKnot be the gcneraTmle that persons awaiting trial 
shall be detained in custody, but release may be subject^o guarantees 
to appear for trial, at any other stage of the judicial proceedings^ and, 
should occasion arise, for execution of the Judgment 

4., Anyone who is deprived of his liberh* by arrest or detention shall 
be entitled to take proceedings before a c6urt/in ordeisthat tjjat court 
may decide without delay on the lawfulness pf his detention and order 
his release if the detention is not lawful. . ^ - 

■ 5. Anyone \^iio h^bcen the victim of unlawful anest or detention 
shall have an enforceable right to compensation; 

Arlicle 10 ' * 

1; All persons deprived of theirlibeHiy shall be treated with humanity 
and with respect for the inherent dignity of the human person.. 

2. (a) Aecused^^is shall,, save in eXcepHonal circumstances, be 
"segregated from cbnvicteS i>ka3ns'and,sliall be subj^t to separate tr<^t' 
ment appropriate to their status es unconvicted persons; 

(b) Accost juvenile persons- sKall be separated from adults and 
brought as speedily m possible for adjudication. 

3. The penitential^ sy^stein shall comprise treatment of prisoners the 
essential aim of which shall be their reformatioi>'and:social rehabilitation. 
Juvenile offenders shall be s^egated from adulfTand be accorded 
treatment appropriate to thePage and^egal status. 

■ ^ 

Mkhll # 4^ 
No one shall be imprisoned merely on *the ground of inability to 
fulfill a. contractual obligation. ^^"^ ' ■ ' 
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Article 12 . , 
f . -Everj'onc Jawfully witliin^he territory of a State shall, within that 
territory, lia\e the right to liberty of movemeh}: and-freedom to choose 
' his residence, ' ^. ' , 

2. Ever}'pnc shall be free to. leave any country, including his own. 

3. The above-mentioned rights shall not be subject to any 'r^trictions 
except those vvliiclr arc provided by law, are n^ct^sary to protect na- 

* tional security, public order (.orclre public), public' h^lth or morals or 
the rights md freedoms of others, and are consistent, with the other 
rights recognized in the^^resent Covenant. 
* 41 f^o onflffill be arbitrarily dejsrived of the right to^cnter his own; ^ 
countryv- . " 

Article 13 ' J 
An alien lawfully in the territoty of a State Party to the present Cove- 
nant may be expelled therefrom only in pursuance or a decision reached 
in accordance with law and shall/ (fxcept where compelling reasons of 
^national security otherwise require, be allowed to' submit Ihc reasons 
against*^his expulsion and to have his case reviewed ^by, and be repre-. 
. scntcd for the purpose before, Ihe competent authority or a person of 
persons especially designated by the competent authorfty. - 

* / / 
Article J4 ' 

1. All persons shall be equal before the courts and tribunals. In the 
dcterminarion of ai^y criminal charge j^ainst him, or of his rights and 
obligations in a pit atjaw, everyone shall be entitled to^ fair and public 
hearing by a competent, independent and impartial tribunal established 
by law. Tlie Press and the public may be excluded from all or part of 
a trial for reasons of morals, public order (ordre public) or national se- 
curity in a democratic society, or \vKcn the interest of the private lives 
of 'the parties so-requircs, or to the extent strictly necessary in th^ 
opinion of the court in special drcumstanct^ where publicity would 
prejudice the interests of justice,- but any judgement^ rendered in^ crimi- 
nal case or in a suit at law shall be made public except where the interest 
of juvenile persons otherwise requires or the proceedings concern mat- 
rimonial disputes of the guardianship of children. 

2. Evierjone chatged with a criminal offenc^shall have .the right to 
be presumed innocent until provided guilty accdfding to law* 

3. In the^de|erminafion of any criminal charge^against him, everyone 
.5hall be cntitl^ to the following minimum guarantees, iii full equality: 
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* (aj To be informed promptly and in d^ail in a language which he 
understands of the nature and cause of the charge against him; 

(b) To have^dequate time and fatihties for, the ^preparation of his 
defence anditTcommunicate with counsel of his own choosing; 

(c) To be tried without undue delay; ^ ^ , 

(d) To^Jie tried in his |/resence, and to^defcnd himself ui person 
or through legal assistance of his-owri choosing; to- be informed, if he 
docs not haveJcgal assistance, of this right; and to have legal assistance 
assigned to him,, in any case where tlie interests of justice so require, 
and without payment by him in any such case if Tie does not^have suf- 
ficient means to pay for it. * '^"'^^ ^ , ^ 

' (e) To examine, or have examined, the witness^ against him and 
to obtain the attendance and examination of witnesses on his behalf 
under the same conditions as witnesses against him;^ 



^ • (f)"' To have the free assistance oFan interpreter if lie cannot un- 
derstand or speak the language used in court; 

(g) Not to be compelled to testify against himself or to confess 
- guil±.__^ _ ^ ^ ^ • . ^ 

4. In the case of fuiweilc^crsoiis, theife shall be sucli as will 
take account, oj theii; age and the desirability of promoting -their- 
rehabilitation, ' ' 

5. Everyone convicted of a criiiie shall have the right to his convic- 
tion and sentence being reviewed by a Irigher tribunal according to law. 

6. When ar^rson has by a final decision been convicted of a crimi- 
nal offence aJid jvhen^subsequently.lns convictiop has been reversed or 
lie has beeji^araoned on the ground that a new or newly discovered fact 
siiows conclus^'el}}''rttrtrthere has been a miscarriage of justice, the per- 
son who has Offered punislinient as a result of such convicrion shall 
be compensated according, to law, ainless it is proved that the non- 
disclosure of the unknown^fact in time is wholly or partly attributable 
to him. , ^ 

7. No one shall be liable to be tried or punished again for an offence 
for which he has already been finally convicted or acquitted in ac- 
cordance with the law and penal procedure of each col^ntr)^ 

Article 15 - , 

1. No one shall be held guilty of any criminal offcncc^on account of 
any act or omission which did not constitute a criminal offence, under 
national or international law^ at the time \Vhen it was committed. Nor 
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shall a heavier penalty be . imposed than the. one that was -applicable 
at the timc^when the criminal pffcnce wartromniitted. If, sffeequentlto ^ 
the commission of the offence, prbvisioJk is made by law for \thc im'- 
position of a lighter penalty, the-offenddr shall benefit thereby. \ 
— 27i^'oth-uTg4n-this-articie-shaH-^ejudk^th^ of-- 
any person for any act or omission which, at the time when it was , 
committed, was criminal according Jo the general principles of law\ rec- 
ognized by the community oftiations. . - \ 

^ ^ Article 16 

Everyone shalj have^the right to recognition^ everywhere *as a person 
before the law. . . ' * / 

' Article 17 V' 
' 1. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary ^.unlawful interference 
with his priT .cv, family, homc.or ^correspondence, nor to unlawful at- 
tacks on his honour and reputation. 

2. Evcr)-one has the righ^ to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. / " ^ , 

-Article J8-^ I , 

' I. Everyone- shall ha\4 the right to freedom of thought, conscience . 
and religipm This righ^t shall include freedom to havc^.c^ to adopt a 
religion or belief of /his choice, and freedom, either individually or in^ 
community with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion 
or belief in worship, obser\'ance, practice and teaching. . - 

2. No one sh^ll be subject to coercion which would 'impair his free- 
dom to have or to adopt a religion or belief in his choice. 

3. Freedojn to manifest one's religion or beliefs may be subject only 
to such limitations as arc prescribed by law and J^re necessar}* to protect 
public safety, order, health, or morals ol the rundamental rights and 
freedoms of others. 

"4. ifhe State*;. Parties to the present Covenant undertake to have re- 
spect for the liberty of parents and, when applicable, legal guardians to 
ensure the religious and moral education of4heir children in conformity 

Avith their own convictions. 

» fc 

Article 19' 

1. Everyone shjjU'have the right to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence* ^ 
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2. Everyone shalNiavc the right to freedom of expression; tliis fight 
shall incliKle frcedonnto seek,, receive inid* impart information and ideas 
5f all kinds, rcgnrdlcss|of frontiers, either orally, in writing or in print, in 
the form of art, of through any other media of his choice. \ 
~3./rhe exercise of- the rights provided- for -in paragraph 2 of thi^ 
'article carries with-it special duties and responsibilities. It ma\'' there- 
fore be subjcQt .to certain restrictions, Jnit these shall only be such as 
arc provided by law and arc necessary : 

(a) For respect of the rights or reputations of others; 

(b) U^r the protection of national -security or of public order 
(ordre^puWic) ; 'or of public: health or inofals.^ 

' • Article 20 , • ■ 

1. Any )\ropaganda for war shall be prohibited by law. 

2. Any a^dvocacy of national, racial or religious hatred that consti- 
tutes ^incitement to discriminatio]], hostilit^^br-violence-shalh be pro- 
hibited by law. 

Article 21 

The- right of pcaccfuVasscmbly shall be rccognixxd. No restrictions 
may be placed on'ilie exercise of this right other than those imposed in 
c^)nformity with thc-law and which are necessarv' in a democratic society 
in tiTc interests of national security or'^public safety, public order (ordre 
pubiic), the protection of ^niblie iiealth or niorak or the protection of 
' the rights and freedoms of others. . 

Article 22 

1. Everj'one shall havc'tlve right to freedom of association with others, 
including the jight to form and join trade unions for the protection of 
his interests. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this right other 
than those which arc prescribed by law and which are necessary in a 
democratic society in the interests of national security or public safety, 
public order {ordrc public), the protcctio^i of public healthier morals or 
the protection of-the rights and frecdoms^tf others. Tins article shall not 
prevent the imi)osition of lawful rcstriciionV on members of the amicd 
forces and of the police in their exerc^e'ot this right. 

5. Nothing-^in this article shaUjmthbnze%\atcs Parties to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation Convention of concerning Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organize to take legislative 
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measures which would prejudice, of to apply the law in such^a manner 
as to prejudice, tlie guarantees provided for in that Convention. - 

Article 23 

1. Thc family is the natural and fundamental group unit. of 
and is entitled to protection by society and the State, / 

2. The right of men and women of marriageable age to nibrry and to 
found a family shall be recogni/^cd. W 

1 No marriage shall be entered into without the .free and full con- 
sent of the mtending spouses. ' ^ * 

4, States Parties to the present Covenant shall take appropriate^-^ 
steps to ensure equality of rights and responsibilTbics of spouses' as .to 
marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. In^ the casc^of dissolu- ^ 
tion, provision shall be made for the necessary protection of any , 
children. ' f 

• J ^ Article t24 ^ 

1. Every chilcNwill have, without any discrimination as to race,' 
colour,' sex, language, rcfigion, natieiial or 'Social' origin, property or ^ 
bfrtli, the right to such measures of protection as are requiri^l by his 
status as a minor, oiV|lic part of liirBriilly, society and the State. 

2. Every child shall be registered imSicdiately ifter birth and .shall 
have a name. r 

3. Every child has the right to acquire a nationality. ^ 

^ ' ■ Article 25 • . ■ •• 

Every citizen shall hav^ thc^right and the opportunity; without any of- 
the 'distinctions mentioned in ■ article 2 and^ without unreasonable 
'restrictions: ' ^ . 

(a) To take part in the conduct of public affairs, directly ^or 
"through freely chosen representatives; ^ 

(b) To vote and to be elected at genuine periodic elcctiops which 
shall T^e by universal' and equal suffrage and shall be held by se<y^ct bal- 
lot, guar<*nteciiig the. free expression of the will of the electors; 

(c) To have acc^s, on general terms of equality, to public service 
m his country. ' — ^ ^ ^ 

* Article 26 " ' ' 

All jx^rsons are equal before the law and ^are entitled without any . 
discrimination to the equal protection t)f the law. Wthis respect, the 
law shall prohibit any discrimiiiatioii and guarantee, to all persons equal 
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jxwd effective protection against discrimination on any grouna such as 
race, colour, scx^ language, religion, political or other ojMiiion, natidijal 
or social origin, property, birth or other status.. 

' Axtick27 f^^ 
In those States in which ethnic, religious orlinguistic minorities exist, 
persons belonging to such minorities shall not be denied the right, in 
community with the other members of their group, to enjoy their own 
culture, tc profess and practise their own religion, or to use 'their own 
language. 

Part IV ~ ' * . 

Article 28 

1. There shairbe established a Human Rights Committee (hereafter 
.referred to in the present Covenant as the Committee). It shall con- 
sist of eighteen members and slfeill carry out the functions hereinafter 
provided. 

2. The Committee shall be], composed of nationals of the^ States 
Parties to the present CovQijant who shall be persons of high moral 
character and recognized tom^icjiccjn tbe* field of human rights, con- 
sideration beihg^ivcn to- the usefulness of the particij;)ation of some per- 
sons havirif^Te^mejfpcrience. - ^ ^ 

3. The members of the Committee shall be elected and shall serve 
in 'their personal capacity. 

Article 29 

1. The members of the Connnittec shall be elected by. secret ballot 
from a list of persons possessing the qualifications prescribed in article 
■^28 and nominated for the purpose by the States Parties to the present 
Covenant. " y ^ ^ 

2. Each State Partv to the present Covenant Inav nominate not more 
than tw^-persons. These persons shall he nationals of the nominating 
State. 

3. A person shell be eligible'for renomination. 

Article 3(r'^ 

L The initial eledtion* shall be held no later than six months after 
. the date of the entry into force of the present Covenant. 

2. At least four months before^ *;he date of each election to the Gom- 
mittee, other than an election to fill a vacancy declared in accordance 
with article 34, the Sccretar)^-Gcneral of the United Nations shall address" 
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a written invitation to the States Parties to tlie present Covenant. to sub- 
mit their nominations for membership of the Connnittee within three 
months. , ^ ^ - 

3. Tlie Secretar\*-General of the Un'ited Nations shall prepare a list in 
alphabetical order of all the persons tlius nominated, with an indication 
of the States Parties -which havcjioniinatcd them, and shall submit it 

to the States Parties.to the present Covenant no later than one month ^ 
before the date of each election. 

4. Elections of tlk members' of the_ Coinmittee Shall be held at a 
meeting of the Stai<is Parties to the i>resent Covenant convened by the^ 
Secretar}''General of the United NationK- at tlie Headquarters of the 
United Nations. At that meeting, for which two- thirds" of the States' 
Parties to the present Covenant shall constitute a quorum, thc"persons 
elected to the Committee sball'be those nominees who obtain the largest 
number of votes and an absolute majority of the votes of the represen- 
tatives of State Parties present and voting. 

Article 31 / ' 
■ss. 1. The Committee may not include more than one national of tlie 
santSvState. 

2. InSlic ekction of the Committee, consideration shall be given to 
equitable g^bgtapl^S distribution of membership and to the represen- 
tation of the different forms of civilization and of the principal legal sys- 
tems. 

Article 32 ' ' / 

1. The mentbers of the Committee shall be elected for a term of four 
years. They shall be eligible for re-election if renominated. However, the 
terms of nine of the members elected at the first tlection shall expire at 
the end of two yean; immediately after the first election, the names of 
these nine members shall be chosen by lot by the Chairman of the meet- 
ing referred to in article 30, paragraph 4. * 

2. Elections at the expfry of office shall be held in accordance with 
the preceding articles of this part of the present Covenant. 

; * Article 33 
1. If, in the unanimous' opinion ^of the other members, a meniber of 
the Committee has ceased to carry out his functions o5sany_£ausc other 
than absence of a temporar)' character, the Chairma\i of the Commit- 
tee shall ijSWfyliic Secretary-General of the United Nations, wlio'shall 
then de0{|re theseat of the member to be vacant. 
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2. Ill the event of the death or the resignation of a member of the 
Committee, the Ghairmaii shall inmiediately nqtify the Secretar)--Gen- 
cral of Oic United Natioiis,.\vlio shall declare tlic scat vacant from thc^ 
date of death or the date on which the resignation -takes effect. , 

Article 5^ ^ ' / ' 

1. When a vaciijicy^is declared in accordance witli article 33 and if 
the term of office of the member to be replaced does 'not expire witliin 
.six months of the declaration of the vacancy, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations shall notify each of the States Parties to the present 
Covenant,^ which may within two montlis submit nominations. in ac- 
cordance with article 29 for the purpose of filling the vacancy. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shaH prepare a list in 
alphabetical order of thc^pcrsoiis thus noiiiJnated\and shall submit it to 
the States Parties to the present Covenant. The election to fill the va- 
cancy shall then take place in accordance with the relevant provisions of 
this part of the present Covenant. 

3. A member of the Connnittee elected to fill a vacancy declared in 
accordance .with article 33 shall Jiold office for the remainder of the term 
of the member who vacated the seat on the Committee under the pro- 
visions of that article. 

Article 55 , - 

The members-of the Connnittee shall, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United IS'atioiis, rcccivcxl emoluments from United 
Nations resources on such terms and conditions as the General Assem- 
bly may decide, having regard to the importance of the Committee's 
responsibilities. 

. Aitick 36 

•The Secretary-General of tlic United Nations shall provide the nec<^s- 
sary staff andjacilities for the effective performance of the functions of 
the Committee under the present Covenant. 

Article 37 

1. The Secretary-General of the Uiiitcd Nations shall conyene the 
initial meeting of the Coinmittce at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations. 

2. After its initial meeting, the Committee shall mcc^ at such times • 
as shall be provided in its fulcs of procedure. 
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3. The Committee sliall normally meet at the Headquarters of the 
United Nations or at the United Nations Office at Geneva. 

Article 38 ^ 
- Ever)- member of the Committee shall, before taking up his duties, 
make a solemn declarati()o in open committee that he will perform his 
functions impartially and conscientiously. 

^ Article 39 

1. Thc-Committce shall elect its officers fora term of two years. They 
may be re-elected. — ' . 

2/ The Committee shall establish its own rules of procedure, but 
these rules shall provide, inter aha. thab^ . - 

(a) Twelve members shall constitute a quorum; ■ 

(b) Decisions of the Committee shall be made by a majority vote 
of the members present. 

x " * . 

Article 40 . , 

L The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to submit 
reports on the measures they have adopted which give effect to the 
rights recognized herein and on the^progress made in the enjoyment of 
those rights: - . 

(a) Within one year. of the entr)^ into force of the present Cov- 
enant for the States Parties concerned; * ^ 

(b) Tliereafter whenever the Committee so requests. 

2. All reports shall be subm'itted to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall transmit them to the Committee for consid- . 
eration.JReports shall indicate the factors and difficulties, if any, affect- 
ing the implementation of the present Covenant. 

-3. The Sccretan'-General of the United Nations^ may, after consulta- 
tion with the Committee, transmit to the specialized agencies concerned i 
copies of such parts of the reports as m*ay fall within their field of ' ' 
competence. ' • 

4. The Committee shall study the reports submitted by the States ; 
Parties to the present Covenant* It shall transmit its reports, and such 
general comments as it may consider appropriate, to the States P?r- • 
ties. The Committee may also tmnsmit to the Economic" and Social ' 
Council these \ comments along with the copies of tlie reports it has 
received from States Parties to .he present Covenant. 
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5. The States; Parties^ t5 the present Covenant may submit to the 
Committee obsemfiph?. on any comments that may be made in accord- 
ance with paragraph :t:ojP:t!iis aiticlc. ^ 

ArticJe4J^ , ' 

L A State Party to the present Covenant may at any time declare, 
under this article that it recogniz(^ the competence of the Committee 
to^rcceive and consider'communicaticns to the effect that a, State Party 
claims that another State Party is not fulfilling its obligations under 
the present Covenant. Communications: under this article may be re- 
ceival. and /considered , only if ' submitted by a State Party which has 
made a declaration recognizing regard to itself the competence of the 
Committee. No communic^tion.shall be received by the Committee if it 
concerns a State Party which has not made ^uch a declaration. Com- 
munications -received under this article shall be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the following procedure; 

(a) If a State Party to the present Covenant considers that an- 
other State Party is. not giving effect to the provisions of tlie present 
Covenant, it may, by written communication, bring th^inatter to the 
attention of that State Party. Within" three months after the receipt of 
th^ communication,, the .receiving State shall afford the State which 
sent the communication jn explanation or any other statement in writ- 
ing ciarif)'ing the matter, which should include, to the extent possible 
and pertinent, reference to domestic procedures and remedies taken, 
pending, or available in the matter. 

(b) If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction of both States 
Parties concerned within six months^ after the receipt by the receiving 
State of the initial communication, either State shall have the right to 
refer the4i|iatter to the Committee, by-notice given to the Committee 
^nB to thb other State* 

(c) The Committee shall deal 'With a^ matter referred to it only 
after it has ascertained that all available domestic remedies have been 
invoked and exhausted in the matter, in^ conformity with the generally 
recogtjized principles of international law. This shall not be the rule 
where the application of the rcincdies is^unreasonably prolonged. 

(d) ITie Committee shall hold closed meelings when exaniining 
^communications tmder this article. \ 

(e) .Subject to the provisions of sub*pamgraph (c), the Committee 
shall make available its goo^jipffices to the States Parties concerned 
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with a ^icvv to a friendly solution of the matter on 'the basis of respebt 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms' as recognized in the pres- 
ent Covenant. 

(f) In any matte; referred to it, the Committee may call upon the 
States .Parties concerned, referred to in sub-paragraph (b), to supply 
any relevant info'.macion. ' 

(g) Tlie ^-tates Parties concerned, referred to in ''sub-paragraph 
(b), shall have the right to be represented \vhen the matter is being 
considered ip the conmiittec anci to make s^ubmissions ^orally and/or 
in writing. 

(h) The Committee shall, wiVhin twelve months after the date of 
receipt ut notice under sub-paragraph (b), submit a report: 

(i) If. a solution witliin the terms of sub-paragraph (e) is 
reached, the Committee shall confine its report to a brief statement of 
•the facts and of the solution reached; 

(ii) If a solution widiiri the terms of sub-paragraph (e) is not 
reached, the Committee shall ^confine its report to a brief statem^^nt of 
the facts; the written iubmissions and record of the oral subfnissions 
made by the States Parties concerned shall be attached to the report. 

In every matter, the report shall be communicated to the States Par- 
ties concerned. 

2. The provisions of this article shall come into force when ten 
States^ Parties to the present Covenant have made declarations under 
paragrapdi 1 of this article. Such declarations shall be deposited by the 
States Parties with The Secretaty-General of the United Nations, who 
shall tmnsmit copies, thereof to the other States Parties. A declaration 
may be withdrawn at any time by notification to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Such a withdrawal shall not prejudice the consideration "of any 
matter which is the subject of a commimication already transmitted 
under this article; no further communicalion by any State Party shall- 
be received after the notification of withdrawal of the declaration has' 
been received by the Secretary-General, unless the State Party con- 
cernedAad made a new declaration. 

Article 42 

I, (a) If a matter referred to the Committee in iiccordancc with 
article 41 is not resolved to the satisfaction of the States Parties con- 
cerned, tlic Committee may, with the piior consent of the States Par- 
ties concerned, iappoint an ad hoc Conciliation Commission (herein- 
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after referred to as the Commission), lliCcgood offices of the .Com- 
mission shall be made available to the. States Parties concerned with a 
vie\v to an umicable solution of the matter of the basis of respect for 
4Ttie present Covenant; ' , - ^ - . 

(b) 'fhc Commission shall consist of five persons acceptable to 
the States Parties'concerned..Jf':the States Parties concerned fail. to 
reach agreement within threc%onths oii all or .parf of the composi- 
tion of the Commission, the members of the Comniission concerning, 
"whom no agreement has been r^chcd^shall be elected by secret ballot 
by a twp-thirds majority votc^ of t]ic Committee from among its mem- 
bers. * - 

2. The members of the Commission shall serve in their personal ca- 
pacity. Thej^shall not be nationals of the States Parties concerned, or of 
a State not party to the present Covenant, or;of a State Part}' which 
has not made a declaration under article 41. ' 

3". 'Ilie .Commission shall elect its own Chairman and adopt its own 
rules of procedure. • * ' 

4. The :meetings of the Commission shall normally be held at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations or at the United Nations Office 
at Geneva. However, they may be held at such other convenient places, 
as the Commission may determine in consultation wnth the Secretary- 
General of the United Natiou.. and the States Parties concerned, 
J 5, The secretariat provided in accordance with article 36 shall also 
service the commissions appointed under tW^ article. 

6. The information received and collated by the Committt ^ ->hall be 
made available to the Commission and the Commission may Mpon 

. the Statcs Parties concerned to supply any other relevant informati.-)!!, 

7. When the Commission has fully considered 'the^niatter, biit in any 
event not later than .twelve months /ifter having been seized of the mat- 
ter, it shall submit to 'the Chairman ot^the Conimittee a report for 
comnumication to the States Parties concerned: 

(a) If the Commission is iinablc to complete its consideration of 
the matter within twelve months, it shall confine its report to a brief 
statement of the status of its consideration of the matter; " 

(b) If an amicable solution to the matter on the basis of respect 
for human rights as.iecogoized in the present Covenant is reached, the 
Commission sTiall confine its report to a brief statement of the facts and 
of the solution reached; 
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(c) If a solution within the t^rms of sul>paragraph (b) is. not 
reachedrthe^€omniission's 'report shallembody its findings on all ques- 
tions of fact relevant to the issu^ between the States Parb'es con- 

^cemed, and its v|ews on-the^£Ossibilities of an amicable solution of the^ 
matto./Tliis repO|t shall alsS^Soatairi the written submissions and a rec- 

^^rd'Si the. oral submissions madSb^* the States Parties cpncefned; 

^(d) If the Commission's repK>rt is submitted under sub-paragraph 
.(c), the States Parties concerned shall, within three months of the 
receipt of the rejiprt, notify\the Ghairman of the Committee whether 
or not they accept the contents of the report of. the Commission. 

8. the provisions of this article are without prejudice to *the re- 
sponsibilities of the Committee under .article 41, 

9. The States Parties concerned shall share equallv all the expenses 
of the members of the Commission in accordance with estimates -to be ' 
provided by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. ' ' : 

10. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shalp-be empow- 
ered to pay* the expenses «f the members of the Commission, if neces- 
sary, before reimbursement by the States Parties concerned, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 9 of this article. 

. - Article 43 . ^ ' ' 

* The members of the Committee, and oj^the ad hoc conciliation com- 
missions which may Be'^fointed under article 42, shall be entitled to 
the -facilities, priyil^es and immunities of experts on mission for the 
United Nations as laid down in the relevant sections of the Conven- 
tion on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations, 

I _ ■ 
Article 44 

'The provisions for the implementation of the present Covenant shall 
apply without prejudice to the procedures prescribed in the field of 
human rights by or under the constituent instruments and the conven- 
tions, of the United 'Nations and of the specialized agencies and shall 
" not prevent the States Parties to the present Covenant ^rom having 
recourse ito other procedures for settling a dispute in accordance with 
general or special international agreements in force l.^iween them. 

Ajtick45 

The Committee shall submit to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, through the Economic -and Social Council, a^i annual report 
" on its activities. 
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PartV * ' I , ' - ' — 

1 ' Article 46 • . «' \ 

Nothing in the prescnt/covcrinnt shall be interpreted as impairing 
the provisions of thc Chmer of the United Nations and of the consti- 
tutions of the specialize^ agencies which define the' respective responsi-, 
bilities, of the various^ organs, of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies in regard tb the matters dealt with in regard to the 
matters dealtAvith in the pre^entrCovenant • - 

Articled? * 
' Nothing in the present^ Covenant shall be interpreted 'as impairing the 
, inherent right of all peo|)lcs to enjoy- and utilize fully and freely their 
natural wealth and resources. » . . 

Part VI ' h ^ ' 

5 . .1 Article 48 * 

h The present Covenant is open for- signature by any State Member 
of ^the. United Nations oj member of any of its specialized agencies, 
by any State Party to the ^tatute. of the International Court of Justice^^ 
and by any other St?Xc which has been invited by the General Assem- ^ 
bly of the United Nationslto-^bccome a p^arty to the^present Covenant. 

2. The present ' Covenajfit is subject to ratification. Instruinents of 
ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. . ^ 

3. Tlie preseni Covenanl^ shall be open to accession by any State 
referred to in paragraph 1 of this article. . 

4. Accession shall be effected by tlie deposit of an instrument of 
accession with th^'Secreta'ry-Geneml of the United Nations, _ ■ 

5. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall inform all 
States wbich have signed this Covenant or ^acceded to it of the de- 
posit ofeach instrument of ratification or accession. 

Article 49 

1. TTie present Covenant shall enter into force three months after 
thejJate 'of the deposit with the Sccretarj^-General of the United Na- 
tions of the thirty-fifth instrument of ratification or instrument of acces- 
sion, r 

2, For each State ratif^'ing the present Covenant or^ acceding to it 
after the deposit of the thirty-fifth instrument of ratification ox instru- 
ment of accession, the present Covenant shall enter into force three 
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monrtis after tbc date of the deposit, /of Jts own instrumcat.cf ratifica- 
tion or instrument of accession. 

' — . - Article 50 ^ 

L Am' State Partfto the-.prescnt Covenant may propose an anieud- 
iiicnt and file i^ \Vitli the Secretar}-GcneraJ oftthc United Nations. The 
Secretarj'-General of fhe*©nitccl Nations shall; thereupon^ communi- 
cate any proposed amendments to the Spates Parties to the present 
Covenant with a request that ' they iiotify/him whether the}' favour a 
conference of States Parties fdr the purpose of considering and voting 
upon the proppsals. In the event that at'lcast one third of the States 
Parties favours such a conference, the Secretary-General shall convene 
tIie"confeience undej the auspices of the United Nations. Any amend- 
ment adopted by a majority of the Sptes Parties present and voting at 
the conference shall be submitted to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for approval^ , - 

2. Amendments shall comcMntp force when they have been approved 
by the- General Assembly of the Unjted Nations and accepted by a 
two-thirds majority of tlie States Parties to the. present Covenant in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. ; * 

3^ When amendments come into force, they shall be binding^ on 
those States Parties which have accepted them, other States Parties 
still being bound by the provisions of the present Covenant aifd any 
earlier amendment which they have accepted. 

Article 52' 

Irrespective of the notifications made* under article 48, paragraph 5, 
the Secrctar}'-Genci:al of the United Nations shall inform/all States re- 
ferred to hi paragraph 1 of the same article of the following particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions under article 48; 

(b) - The date of the entry into force of the present Covenant under 
article ^9 and the date of the entry into force of any amendments under 
article 51. 

Article 53 

1. The present Covenant^ of which the Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited in 
tile archives of the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall transmit- certi- 
• ficd copies of 'the present jCovenant to all States referred to in article 48. 
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^ OPTIONAL PROTOCOL TO THE INTERNATIONAL / 
COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

I'liE States Parties to thk Present Protocol. . . ; • ^ 

CoNinERiKC that in order further to achieve -^e pur^o^cs of the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (hereinafter referred to as the 
Covenant) and the implementafion of it^ provisions it be appro- 
priate to enable the Human Rights Committee set up in.part\lV of the. 
Covenant (hereinafter referred to as the Committee) to receive and 
consider, as provided in the present Protocol, communicationsVfrom in- ' 
dividuals' claiming to be victims of violationa^of any of the frights set 
forth in the Covenant, 

Have agreed as follows: . ^ ' 

Article] 

A State Party to the Covenant thai becomes 3. party to the present 
Protocol recognizees the competence of the Committee to receive and. 
consider communications from individuals subject to its jurisdiction 
who claim to be victims of a violation by that State Part}' of any of the 
rights set forth in the Covenant. No compiunicatiqn shall be received by* 
the Comniittee if it concerns a State Party to the Covenant which is not 
a party to the present Protocol 

Article 2 

Subject to the provisions of article 1, individuals who claim that any 
of their rights enumerated in the Covenant have been violated and vvho 
have exhausted all a\'ailable domestic remedies may submit a written 
communication to the Committee for consideration. 

Article 3 

The Committee shall consider inadmissible any communication under 
the prbent Protocol which is anonymous, or which it considers to be an 
abuse of the rights of submission of such communications or to in- 
compatible with the provisions of the Covenant. 

Articled 

L Subject to the provisions of article 3, the Committee shall bring 
" any communications submitted to it under^'the present Protocol to the 
attention of the State Party to the present Protocol alleged to be violat- 
ing any provisions of the Covenant. 
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2. Within six months, the receiving Statfc shall submit to the Com- " 
^ittee written explanations or statemt^nts clarifying the matter and the 

remedy, if any, that may have been taken by that State. * 

Article 5 ^ - ^ 
J. Tlic^mmittce shall consider communications received under the 
present Protocol in the light'of all written inforniation'made available 
to it by tiic individual and by the State Party concerned. 

12.. The Conimittce shall not consider any connnunication from an^ft-" 
dividual unless it has ascertained that: 

(a) The same matter is not being cxaniined under another pro- 
cedure of international investigation or settlement; _ 

(b) The individual has exhausted all available domestic remedies. 
This shall not be the rule where the application of the remedies is un- 
reasonably prolonged. ~ T 

3. The Comn)ittee shall hold closed meetings when examining com- 
munications under the present Protocol. , 

'4. The Committee shall forward its views to the State Party con- 
cerned and to the individual. 

Article 6 

The Committee shall include in its annual report under article 45 of 
the Covenant a summar)' of its activities under the present Protocol. 

. Article 7 

Pending the achievement of the objectives of resolution 1514 (XV), 
adopted By the General Assembly of the United Nations on 14 Decem- 
ber 1960 concerning the declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Eeoples, the. provisions of the present Proto- 
col shall in no way limit the right of petition granted to*these peoples by 
the Charter of the United Nations and other international conventions 
and instruments under the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Articles 

1. llie present Protocol is open tor signature^by any State which has 
signed the Covenant.. ' ^ * ^ , , " ' 
. 2. Tlie present Protocol is subject to ratification by any State which 
has ratified or acceded to the Covenant. Instruments of ratification shall 
be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

3. Tlic present Protocoi^H be open to accession by any State which 
has ratified.or acceded {o tlfe Covenant. 
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4. Acccssion 'sliall be effected by the deposit of an instrument of acr- 
Lcssion with the Secretary-General of tlie United Nations. 

5. The Secretary-General of thcHJnited Nations shall inform all 
States which' have signed the present mlocol or acceded to it of the 
deposit of each instrument of ratification or accession. 

- Article 9 

1. Subject to the entr)' into force of the Covenant, the present Pro^ 
tocol shall enter into fprce three months after the date of the deposif 
with the Secretary-General of the tJhited Nations of the tenth instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession. 

2. For each State ratifying the present Protocol or acceding to it after 
the deposit of the tenth instrument of r^itification or instrument of ac-. 
cession, the present Protocol shall enter into force three months after 
4he date of the deposit of its own instrument of ratification or instrument 
of accession. ^ . 

Article 10 , 
The provisions of tile present Protocol shall extend to all parts of fed- 
^ eral States wit|iout any limitations or exceptions. 

V Article II 

1. Any State Party to the present Protocol may propose an amend-^ 
ment and file it with ths Secretary-General of the United Nations. Tlie 
Secretary-General shall thereupofi. Communicate any proposed amend- 
ments to- the States Parties to the present Protocol with a re<iuest that 
they notify him whether they fa'^jur a conference of States Parties for 
the purpose of considering and voting upon the proposal. In' the event ^ 
that at least one third of the States Parties, favours sueh a conference, 
the Secretary-General shall convene the conference under the auspices 
of the United Nations. Any amendment adopted by a 'majority of the 
States Parties present and voting at the conference shall be submitted to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations for approval. 

2. Amendments shall come into force when they have been approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations and accepted by a two-, 
thirds majority of the States Parties to the present Protocol in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional processes, 

. 3. When amendments come into force, the)^^sliall be binding on those 
States Parties which have accepted thcm^other States Parties still being 
bound bythe |)rovisions of the' present Protocol and any earlier -amend* 
ment which they have accepted. * 

\ 
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Article 12 

1. Any State Party may denounce the present Protocol at ariy.ti'me by 
written notification addressed to- the Secretary-General of the United 
J^atipns. Denunciation shall take^effect three months after the date of 
reeeijpt of the notification by the Secretary^Ieneral. 

^ 2: Denunciation shallbe without prejudice to: the continued' applica- 
tion of the provisioos of ihe present Protocol to any communication sub- 
mitted under article 2 before the effective date of denunciation. 

Article 13 ' ^ 
Irrespective of the notifications, made Under article 8^ paiagrapH 5, 
•the present Protocol, the Sccretary'-Gcneral of theJJrfted Natiolis shall 
inform all States referred to in article 48, paragmph 1, of the Covenant 
of the following prticulai^: ' \' 

(a) Signatures, 4:atifications^ and ac^fssions under ;irticle 8; 

(b) The date of 'the entry into force of the present footocol under 
article 9 and the date of the entryanfo, force of any amendmerfts under 
article 11; . ^ " , . ' ^ 

- (c) Denunciations under article 12. ♦ . 

Article J4 

h The. present Prbtocol, of which the Chinese, English; French, Rus- 
sian and Spanish texts. are-eqi^lly authentic, shall be deposited in the' 
archives of the'United Nations* ' . ^ ^ 

2. -The Secfetary=General of the United Nations sliall transmit certi-_ 
fied copies .of the present Protocol to all States referred to in article 48 
of the Covenant., ' , " . ' • 
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1. Abramowi'i-z, Jack, Study Lessons On^ocuments of Freedom. Fol- 
Ictt Publishing Company, Chicago, 1964/144 pi^ 

This text is designed for a short course on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. The 26 lessons 
begin with a review of the history behind the writing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution and then go on to analyze 
the contents of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights.. Each lesson has 
pictures, diagrams, and review work at the end of each lesson. A teach- 
er's guide is provided'wifh this junior or senior high level material. . 

2. Agee, James, and Kvaks, Walker, Let Vs Now Praise Famous 
Men, Baliantine Books, Inc., New York, 1966, n28 pp. Originally Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co.,T939. 

An unusual presentation of the experiences and observations of two 
men wno spent six weeks during 1936 living with three tenant farmers in 
Alabama. Sixty-one pictures of tenant farmer life during this^pcriod pre- 
cede the written description. Work, shelter, ciothing, and education of 
^flicsrfaniilies are covered in detail. 
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3. Ai,D^MAN, Clifford Lindsey, That Men Shall he Free, Julian 
Messne^Nevv York, 1964, 189 pp. 

That Men Shall Be Free is the story of Magna Carta. Events preced- 
ing and following Magna Carta arc also presented in easily read style. 
This book can easily be read by'high school level students. 

4. Baruch, Dorothy W., Glass Home of Prejudice, William Morrow 
and Company, New York, 1964, 205 pp. 

This book describes the results and causes of prejudice toward nii- 
nority groups in the United States as well as the effects of prejudice on 
the people toward whom it is felt and on the people who feel kr-The 
material in the book (which contains many true incidents) is divided 
into three parts— effects of prejudices, causes of prejudice and cures of 
prejudice. The book is interesting reading and can easily be read by 
high schocj' students. 

_5. Carr, HARRiErr H., Young Viking of BrooWyn, Viking Press, New 
York, 1961 ' \ 

A ^varm description of the close-knit Norwegian-American commu- 
nity's efforts to combine the best of the old culture and the new, as seen 
through the storj* of an orphan, Eric. Style is suitable for nine- to eleven- 
year-age groups. 

.J 

6. Cobb, Alice, The Swimming 'fool, Friendship Press, New York, 
1957 127 pp. . 

A group of small town bo)$ decide to raise enough money to build a 

swimming pool after a negro fri^??His^ denied admission to a pool in the 

city. The bo^s experience hardships ami racial tensions during the 

course of raising the money. Below high school level material. 

* \ 

7'. 'Douglas, William 0., The Anatomy of Libeity, Trident Press, New 
York, 1963, 194 pp. ^ 

. Supreme< Court Justice Douglas presents in this book his thoughts 
concerning the function of law in society. The four chapters in the book 
are "The Individual and the State," "Executive vs. Legislative vs. Ju- 
dicial," "Federalism and a "Rule of Law," "United Nations and a Eule.^ 
of Law". ^ ^ 
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8. EiCHELBERGER, Clark (cd.), The " United Nations and Human 
Rights; The Eighteejith' Annual Kq:>ort o/^Iie Gonnnission to Study the 
Organizations of Peace, Oceana Truncations, Dobbs Fem^ New York, 
1968, 244pp. (tent.).. 

This report is the Commission's contribution to the observance of the 
20tli anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human, Rights. The 
first part is a 46 page summaw report which represents the vie>v£ of 
such scliolars as Vera Michels Dean, No.;nan Cousins and Walter 
Reuther.,The second part, much la*^er, wks prepared by Louis B.'Sohn, 
BemxsJProfessor of Law at Harvard University. 

9. Faulk^ JokN Hknry, Fear On Trial, Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1944, 398 pp. 

The story of Jolin Henry Faulk*s six-year battle to, clear his name 
which had been marre'd by a blacklisting organization called Aware, Inc. 
Aware, Inc. had labeled Faulk as not being a. loyal American. His 
career in the entertainment industr)' was ruined, but despite hardships 
he brought suit against Awiirc, Inc. and won $3,500,000 in damages. 

10 Fyt^Fu /Ornwr.F.^ Justice iu Moscow, ''Simon and Schuster, New- 
York, 1964. ^ 

Mr. Feifcr spent a year watching and listening to the courts of 
Moscow. He has settlown what he saw, exactly as he' saw it: the work- 
ings of the law— both as dramatised in actual trials and as interpreted in 
conversatfons with Russian judges, prosecutors, and defense lawyers. His 
portrait of the people and the law oi Soviet Russia is a deeply revealing 
one— revealing about Russia, certainly, also about ourselves, as we 
measure our own version of Anglo-Saxon justice against the justice^jj^t 
is practiced today in Moscow. j 

11. Felt, Sue, RcsaToo-Littlc, Doubleday & Co., New York, 1950. 
Captures the flavor of New York neighborhood life' for a child 'of 

Italian-American parentage. Book is good for eariy readers (5-8). 

12. A Fair World for All, Whittlesey House, Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1952. 

This book for young people, or for people of any age, presents the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights text with interpretation of each 
article "in. everyday language/' Each chapter explains one article of the 
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Declamtiori i)y describing what the right means to people and also the • 
ways in wliicli people suffer when deprived of the right. The jifcfurcs by 
Jeannc^Bcndick assist in clarification of ideas and add interest. 'Flie fore- 
word isTy Eleanor Roosevelt. • * , j 

13. For All Humanity, The American Jewish Comiriittee Institute of 
Human Relations, New York, or United Nations Association | of The 
United States of America, Now York, 1966, 52 pp. 

^^TnTiTa report of the Conmiittee on Human Rights of the National 
Cvizens Commission on hitcmational Cooperation. ItSvas^prepared for 
discussion at the 1965 White House Conference on International Coop- 
eration. The report contends that the United States has progressed in its 
struggle for human equrJity and dignity to the point of being capable of 
providing the leadership necessary in building -a greater society jof man- 
kind directed to 'iimilar goals. Several documerits concerningi human 
rights arc picscnted in this high school leycl material. i 

14. For Peace and the Digiiit)' of Man, 1964, UN and UNESC0.|-ll6 pp. 
Study Guide on Human Rights for teachers. Includes discussion sug- 

gcstions and bibliography. Price: $1.50; offprint 50^— Unesco Publica-^ 
tions Center, 317 East 3-4th Street, New York, New York 10016. 

15. Friedman, Fkieda, Ellen and the Gang, William Magow '& Co., 
?Nlew York, 1963. ' ^ \ 

- -A large city housing project is the setting for this story about a teen- 
" age girt who cannot understand her mother s disapproval of her new 
friends who come from different groups. 

16. GoDDARD, Alice L. DavirJ, niy Jewish Friend, Friendship I^ess, 
New York. 

Margaret, a Christian of seven, learns about the Jewish faith from 'her 
young friend, David, and at the same time acquires a fuller understand- 
ing-oLher own which has ll-s roots in Judaism. Margaret di.scovers thai 
David worships the same gcd, though in different ways. A fine vehicle 
for young children needing rt;Iigious encounters. 

17. Human Rights— the Dignity of iWan, Occima Publications,^ Inc., 
Dobbs Ferr\^ New York, 1963. 

This book is a stud) guide for use in analysis of human rights and 
the' Declaration of Human Rights. After a discussion of the meaning of 
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human rights, the specific provisions relating to.hunian rights withiti the 
Universal Declaration arc analyzed including* freedom of the individual; 
civil and political rights; economic, sociaUand cultural rights; and a^dis- 
cussion of what yet neeclsr' to he done to, implement the Declaration 
'rhoughtful discussion, suggestions, and questions follow each chaptci'. 

18. Huimn Rigiits . . . unfolding of the American Tradition, Tlie Presi- 
dent's Commission for the Oteervance of Human Rights Year 1968, 
U.S. Department of State, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1968, 130 
pages, $1.00. 

Aselectfon of documents.and statements tliat have "set human bchigs 
free over the centuries?' Begins with classical speeches by Pericles, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero; then continues with European documents such^as 
Magna Carta, and goes on ^to Amencan documents of freedom and 
famous speeches. ^ 

19. Jackson, Jesse, Room for Randy, Friendship PrSs; New York, 
1957; 136 m 

'Ilic story takes place hi a small New Jersey town which is rapidly 
changing. A Negro boy and his rcd-haircd pal are faced with some prob- 
lems when some toughs from a nearby town are nioved into their junior 
hieh school. Below high school level mateiial. 

^ .... 

m Keats, Ezra Jack, and Cherr, Pat, My Dog Is Lost, Thomas Y. 
^ Crowell Co., New York, 1960. ^ 

Juanito", a Puerto Rican boy, helped by a CJiinese-American brother 
and sister, an Italian-American boy, Negro brothers, and other children 
searches for a lost dog through various sections of New York City. 

2L Kenwortiiy, Leonard Tclliug the U. N. Stoj}^UNESCO Pub- 
lications Center, ^17 East 34th Strect,-^New York, New York 10016, 
1963, 165 pp. $2.00. . . ' 

New approaches to teaching about the UnitcdrHations and its related 
agencies, this valuable guide* provides a wide range of practical' class- 
room teaching suggestions for toiching about the United Nations family 
at the elementary through the sccondar)- school levels, as well as for 
out'Of-school piograms for young people, adults, or the community as 
a whole. , ' ^ 
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22. ^KoNviTZ, Milton R., Expiring Lihcxtics, The Viking Press, Inc., 
New York, 1966, 527 pp. ^ 

The author traces the expansion of old liberties, and the evolution of 
new, ones in the, quarter-century jinceKVorld War' 11. The major divi- 
sions of the book are "First Amendment Freedomj^^'Civil Rights," and 
**Human Rights/' Events and court cases of imgor!Sig:j arc discussed 
as the areas of religious liberty, freedom of association, acaderiiic free- 
dom, censorshipretc.^re analyzed^. . 

23. Lewiton, M'ika, Caiidita's Choice, Harper, New York, 1^59. 

A young girl fromTucrto Rico needs help and understanding to ad- 
just to life in New York City. ^ . 

24. Lord, Walter, The Past That Would Not Die, Harper and Row, 
New York, 1965,. (Paper, Paper Books, New York), 246 pp. 

^ Tlfc stor)' of James Meredith entering the Univei^ity of Mississippi. 
The background to this event is 'discussed as \v-el! as the bitterness and 
rioting which accompanied Meredith's entry to the University. This book 
can hQ easily read by high scliool level students. 

25. Oliver, Donald W., and Newmann, Fred M., Public Issues 
Series, Adapted from the Harvard Social Studies Project. American Ed- 
ucation Publications, Columbus, Ohio, 1963-1968. 

The Public Issues Series, contains a number of booklets which" sell 
for 25^ each and are designed to help students understand and discuss 
persistent conflicts tied -'to historical and contemporary events. Each 
book consists of fascinating case unit8—dramatic stori<^ of people who 
• experienced mi event and were aiffected by it. The s*;udent is drawn into 
the event—almost becoming a part of it— as he reads these vivid stories 
which are taken from the newspaper accounts, fiction, original mitings, 
autobiographies, and other sourcx^s. lliese books also contain contem- 
porary cases for modern parallels that illustrate how important social 
issues in history persist to this day. A teaching guide is also 'available 
to accompany the books. Some of the booklets include the following: 

A. The American Revolution , 

How is Governipental Authority Established? To What Extent May the 
People Rightfully Challenge Tliat Authority? Tliese questions were the 
major issues of the American Revolution, as they are yet today. Through 
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dramatic case units, students deal with these questions as the>' are asked 
on the green at Lexington and at Selnia, Alabama, in 1965. 

B» 'faking a Stand 
This booklet is intended to develop good discussion practices and tech- 
niques that will help.students to be effective in using other Public Issues 
books and 'dealing \vith all public issues." Taking a Stand features two 
interesting cases for discussion. One is the "Mutiny Act " the stor>' of 
^n innocent seanaan who is hanged; the other is the story of John 
.Brown's attempt to free the-slaves. Specific examples show students 
how to bring direction and purpose to their discussions; to develop 
sensitivity to what others are saying, to identify issues^and state them 
clearly, and to pursue .issues systematically. Tlicy fette^bo^it- weak- 
nesses in class discussions and how to remedy -them. 

- ' C. Negro View of America ^ . 

This booklet contains three cascunits which give students a broad view 
of American Negro history and problems of prc-Civil War days to the/ 
present. Statistical data on the education, employment, income, and 
housing of contemporary Negroes is presented. Through analysis of the 
cases presented and the factual data, students form their own evalua- 
tions of the factors that contribute to the social conditions of American 
Negroes- 

/ 

D. Religious Freedom 

Through this bookfet's cases and exercises, students probe two basic 
issues, (1) To what extent can there be a wall between religious prac- ' 
tices and the affairs of -government? (2) Within what limits should re- 
ligious freedom be allowed, especially when it conflicts with the forms. 

- of society or national all^iance? 

E. Rights of the Accused 

This book deals with issues related to procedure and public security. It 
examines, through case studies, the due process of law as it pertains to ^ 
the security of citizens and to the rights of the criminally accuseds 

F. Community Change 

This booklet deals with law, politics, and social attitudes. The case 
studies reveal the events that occur when a community is faced with 
conflicts in itS social code. 
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26. Pearson, Craig, and Guixer, Ciiarlks (editors'), Liberty Under 
Law, Aniericaii Education Publications, Columbus, Ohio, 1963, 25 seg- 
ments, affecting real people in actual court cases. 

Guiding questions help the student evaluate and judge each case. ^Fhe 
student then reads the actual court decision and compares it with his 
own. He thus gains insight into our freedoms as interpreted within the 
framewwk'of democratic principles. This- booklet would be useful tor 
junior high school and senior high school students as well as adult dis- 
cussibn groups, o 

27. Peterson, Edward and Barbara, The Case of the Door Openers 
vs. the Fence Builders, Friendship Press', New York, 1967. 

Placed in a courtroom setting, the role of Christians in everj'day living 
is analyzed jis related to the implerncntation of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the Declaratfion of Children's Rights. Prob- 
lems such as housing, race, employment, sociaj responsibility, prejudice, 
and other problems tacing "Mr. Evcr)^man" are considered. Study aids 
are provided in terms of a ]i\ty duty workbook which help in analyzing 
individual and community problems related to human .rights. This book 
would be useful in working with youth groups such as church organiza- 
tions and Hi-¥; A teacher's guide is available. 

28. Phhxips, Ethel C. You in Hiiinan IJighfs, Publications Service, 
U. N.-U. S. A., 345 East 46 Street, New York, N^Y. 10017, single copies 
85<^, reductioujfor quantity orders, - 

Background infonnation related to thc> impleni^tation of the Uni* 
jversal Declaration of Human Rights is given with special emphasis upon 
the j^lp^.oj both government and non governmental organizations. The 
.guidebook is organized to give help to individuals wishing to organize 
discussion groups. Direction is also provided for the training of group 
leaders and specific directions are provided for dealing with human 
rights topics such as ^s^cducation, public accommodations, housing, 
and freedom of expression. The object of^all the activity is to reach the 
public in a meaningful way^so that individual behaviors in the field of 
human rights will be changed. 

29. PoLiTi, Leo, /uairfta, Charles Sciibnefs Sons, New York, 1948. 

A Mexican-American child Jiving on Olvera Street in Los Angeles is 
the heroine in this account which tells of her evcr)' day and special holi- 
day life. (5-8) 



/ 
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30. PoLiTi, Leo, Moy Moy, Charles Scribnefs Sons, New York, 1960. 
The stor>' describes how Moy Moy and Jicr three older brothers cele- 
brate Chinese New Yesix in Los Angeles' Chinatown. 

31. Pope, Liston, The Kingdom Beyond Caste, Friendship Press, New 
yorM957,]70pp. 

The author traces the history of prejudice and ^iseriminatibn, showing 
* that they have varied in pattern from age to age and courifrj: to coun- 
try, Tlic question of racist superstitions and differences in races is dis- 
cussed, lliis author's concem-with the involvement of the church in 
^ deSing with these and other problems is evident throughout the book. 

32. Robertson, A, H. (ed). Human Rights in National and Intern^ 
^ , "^nal Law, Manchester University Press, England 1967. 

'\ The editor. Head of the Directorate of Human Rights, Council of Eu 

rope, here presents the first extensive analysis^ by prominent interna 
^ tional lawyers! of the^complex legal problems which result from the na 
\^ tional enforcement of an international treaty, namely the European-1 
Convention on Hun m Rights.' 
_ 33. Root, Robert, and Hall, Shirley W., Struggle for Decency, 

Friendship Press, New York, 1965, 176 pp. ^-^t- • ^ 

Focusing largely on the religious forces at work in race relations, this 
book faces problems of accommodations and voter registrationvproviding 
illus./ations. It takes .the.rcader into problems of housing, -employment, 
and education. It discusses the ways of Qur religious devisiveness be- 
cause of njcc and describe^ attempts at reconciliation. 

34. Sci^WELB, Egon, Hmmn Rights and the International Community, 
Quadrangle Bodks, Chicago, 1964, % pp. 

An excellent re\'iew of the roots of the Universar Declaration of 
Human Rights and of its growth diiring the first 15 years of its life;*Pub- 
% lished by B'nai Brith and the Anti-Defamation, League, this publication 

makes an excellent contribution to the interpretation and understanding, 
of the impact of the Declaration of Human Rights on international law 
and the development of constitutional govemitient in the newer nations. 
An excellent reference book for usj by all groups and all ag^. 

35. .Seven, Bill, Free But' Not Equal, Julian Mcssner, New York, 
1967,189 pp. ' ^ 

Free But Not Equal is the story of the people and events involved in 
O * * the struggle for fomrle suffirage. The personalities and achievements of 
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the women who were leaders in this movement are presented in easily 
read material. 

36. Silverman, Mel, Hymie's Fiddle, Worid Publishing Co.,- Cleve- 
land, 196t). 

Tlie adventures of Hyniie, who.li*/cs, dreams, and plays on the Lower 
East Side which is one of New YorVs Jewish neighborhoods is an excel- 
lent story for the five to eight year old age category. 

37. Stein, M.* Freedom of ,thc Pms, Julian Messner, New York, 
1966,190 pp. : . • 

This author deals^Xv^ith some probing questions concerning the topic of 
freedom of' the press. Questions such as "Wliat is— and is not— libel? 
How "do public relations fijms and pressure groups operate? What in- 
fluence do advertisers have- in the>fagge of the news? etc." These ^nd 
other question! are considered in 12 chapters ranging in content f^om 
factual material concerning how we get the"news to highly controversial 
material concerning movies, books and morals. 

* 38. Steiner, Jean-Francois, Treblinka, Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1967, 415 P4). 

Treblinka is tlie story of a Nazi death cahip. The account of how 
Jewish prisoners planned and ledpn armed revolt at this camp is pre- 
sented. The means used to subdue the Jews are analyzed as well as the 
means used by those v;ho successfully revolted at Treblinka. 

39. SwANN, Daritis Leander, a House For Marvin, Friendship Press, 
New York, 1957,40 pp. • - : ^ 

A one-act play about discriminat/on in housing in a smalliiown. The 
church janitorwho has been evicted from his homc^is given five thous- 
and dollars by the church congregation to bdy a new home. He decides 
to buy in a white *neiglil)orhood. Some problems and emotions ar# ex- 
plored as members of the same congregation oppose this move into 
&e white neighborhood. 

40. Taylor, Sydney, AH-of-a-Kind Family, sFollettj Chicago, 1951. 
Jewish immigrant family life during tfle early 20th century on New 

York's'Lowcr East Side— good reading for the nina to eleven age group. 
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41. Teaching Human Rights, a Handbook for Teachersri963, United 
Nations, 79 pp. Price 35^^, Sales Section, United Nations, New York, 
New York lOO.lZ ' ' • ^ " ^, 

This study provides background information on work of the United 
-Nations and UNESCO in 4hc field of^'human rights. It touches on ex-- 
periences and problems of various countries and presents miscellany of 
what -dedicated teachers in differenrparts of the world have done to 
make the Universal Declaration more easily understood. 

42. Waltrip, Lela and Rufus, Quiet Boy, Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 1961. 

This is a well-told, suspenseful stor\^ of a Navaho Indian boy's effort 
to reconcile his tribal traditions and the 20th century, on New York's 
Lower East Side. (Niiie to eleven age group) . 

43. Ward, Barbara E., Women in the New Asia, UNESCO Publica- 
tions Center, 317 East 34 Street^ New York, N. Y., 10016, 1965, 

, $8.00. . * . ' 

\ This study tries to describe the impact of the new public status of 
\ women upon the private, domestic lives of both sexes in the various 
countries ot South and Southeast Asia. Part I contains contributions 
of social~Scientists and personal autobiographical chapters concerning" 
the following countries: Burmaj Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Ma- 
laya, Pak/stan, Philippines; Singapore, Thailand, and Vietnam. Part 11 
cofttams^^a study^of women^s emancipation movements in Southern Asia 
an5 a demographic survey, with appendixes, and the existing states of 
women's rights iri the countri^ concerned. 

44. Webb, MurieiJS. (ed.). Wealth and Want in One World, Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 19^, 126 pp. 

jA|bjfilliant symposium ^fecribing human beings, nations, and races of 
^•^^fe^iyrid-.a^lejc^ruggle with the problems, presented by4he economic 
extremes of affluence and poverty. The many viewpoints of the con- 
tributing authors—all outstanding leaders from different professions. 
Christian traditions,, and from three continents— help one visualize the 
world issues of today. . ' 

45. WoRMSER, Rene, The Story of the Law, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1962, 606 pp. 

This volume begins the "story of law!! before the Ten Commandments 
and brings it up through eveitts'ls recent as ^he New Frontier and the 
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Eichnian trial. Nine parts, covering the Jews; the Greeks; Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle; the Romans; llie German Sarbarians and the Feudal 
Law; the Churchmen; and Western Europeans; the English; the Ameri- 
cans; and the Internationals, present inJayman's terms the stor\' of how 
our present law evolved, ^ 

46. Yearbook on Hmmu Rights for 1968, United Nations, New^York, 
1968. * , ^ 

A yearbook is published each year on constituticjhal, legislative, and 
judicial developments bearing on huniati rights. I ^ 

B. FILMSTRIPS 

Information on filmstrips may be secured ^by writing to one of the 
followmg; 

^^.ImlRNATiONAL FiLM BuREAU, Inc, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60604. 

2. SociEiT FOR Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
3/ UNESCO Publications Center, 317 East 34th Street, New York, 
^New York 10016. / 




* C. PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

Folkways Schoj^astic Record^, Englewood .Cliffs, New Jersey. 

1. Son^^of the Suffragettes 

2. Human Rights . 

3. ThcNashville Sit-in Stor>' 

4. Freedom Songs: Selma, Alabama 

5. We Shall Overcome. 

D. TAPES 

Centlr for the Study of Democratic Insthutions, Box 4068, Santa 
Barbara, California 93103. 

Information on the tapes avjiilablc^(S5.00 per, program) may be ob- 
tained by writing the above. 
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E. TRANSPARENCIES _ _ 

^ Citizenship Educationbased on Our 'Democracy Wall Charts, Denoyer- 
/ Deppert, Chicago. * , . ' ■ 

This series of 66 transparencies and overlays, based on the Our De- 
mocracy series by Francis L. Bacon, considers such topics as rise of the 
common man since 1789, the agencies, of justice an^ law, our heritage 
of freedom, growth of democracy in early America, our social and eco- 
nomic democracy,' our democracy in contrast to the dictatorship (ideals, 
and values), .our democracy in contrast to dictatorship^ (.ways of life)^ 
^nd many others! These charts or transparencies come complete with a 
stvdent manual and a 16-pige discussion outline built on an ''ogrec- 
disWec'* format, designed tcj encourage group participation and eomp-^^ 
analy^ls-^xLth^ight. TlW are also thought-provoking 'questions de- 
signed to stimulate discission' and the exchange of opinions ancl to ar- 
rive at conclusions. 21iis set of visuals wo^ild be appropriate for tire 
junior or the seniorliigh school level. p 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 
OF T+IE^NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
. ' \ THE SOCIAL STUDIES y 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.'W., Washington, D. C. 20056 ^ 

V > - 

i ^ 
I ' * 

"^Buiietlns 

^lletin No. 41 (1968). World Civilization Bopklisi: Sttpplementary Read- 
ing for Secondary Schools^ by the World Civilization Booklist (Scmniittee 
of NCSS; Morris Gall aud Arthur E. Soderlind, Co-Chairmcn. $3.50. 

Bulletin No. 39^(1967), Productivity and Automation, J. J. Jehring. editor. 
S2.50* 

Bulletin No. 38 (1966), Reading Guide in^olitics and^Governmcnt, by 
Robert H. Conner>-, Richard H. Leach,^d Joseph Zikmund II. $1.50. 

Bulletin No. 37 (1965), The Study of Totalitarianism: An Inductive Ap- 
proach (A Guide 'for Teachers), by Howard D. Mehlinger. $2.00. 

Bull^in No. 35 (1964), Improving the Teaching of World AbairsfThe 
Glens Falls Story, by Howard M. Long^ind Robert N. King. S2.00 

Yearbooks 

Thirty-Eighth Yearbook (1968), InternaCional Dimensions in the Social 
Studies, James M. pecker and Howard Mehlinger, editors. S4.50; 
clothbound$5.50. 

TliirtV'Seventh Yearbook (1967), Elective Thinking-in 'the Social Studies,^ 

Jean Fair and Fannie R. Shaftel, editors. $4.00; clothbound S5.00. ^ 
Tliirty-Sixth Yearbook (1966)', Political Sci(mce in the Social Studies, 

^Dqnald H. Riddle and Robert E. Clear\', editor*! $4.00r clothbound $5.00. 
Tliirty-Fifth* Yearbook (1965), Evaluation in Social Studih, Harry D. Berg, 

editor. $4.00; cldthbotind S5.00. . , , 

lliirty-Fourth Yearbook (1964), New Perspectives in World History, Shirley 

H. Engle, editor. $5.00; ciothfcbund $6.00. • 

^ , -* ' " 

Curriculum Series 

Number Tliirteen (1^968), Bringing the World into Your Classro^jn: Glean- 
ings from Glens Fallsy Mary Renaud, editor. $2.75. 

Number Twelve (1965), Social Studies in Transition: Guidelines for 
Change, Dorothy McClure Fraser and Samuel P. McCuteheon, editors. 
$2.25. , o • 

Other Publications * 

The Amrican Citizens Handbook (6th edition,* 19g8), Joy Elmer Morgan, 
edjtor. Clothbound $6^00. ' ^ ^* 



Social Studies Readings No. 2 (1968), hiquiry^ in the Social Studies^ Rod- 

noy F. Allen, Jolui.V. FIcckcnstciii, and Peter M. Lyon, editors. S2.25. 
Social Studic<i Readings No. 3 (1968), Structure in Sochi Studies^ Louis ). 

Hcbert and William Murphv. editors. $2.25. 
Promising Practices in Civic Kducatim (1967), by DoiiaKl W. Robinson. 

et al 34.00; clothbound 35.00. 
Rcscaich Bulletin No. 3 (-1967), Politicat Socialization of American Youth: 

Implications for Secondary^ School Social Studies (A licvicw of Research), 

by John J. Patrick. $2.50. 

Orders which amount to S2.00 or kss must bd accompamed by. cash 
Shipping c!iargcs will be prepaid, on cash orders, '■'Ut orders not nc- 
compar.icd by cash will be billed with .shippnig c^^.arg-s included. 
X A complete pubhcations list sent free on request. 



